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NOTES 



OF 



A YISIT TO EGYPT. 



I. Introduction. 

The following notes of a Visit to Egypt form a 
sequel and continuation of journals, in which, for 
more than thirty years, I have been accustomed to 
record many of the incidents which have crossed 
my humble path, chiefly in professional and other 
journies, or in the less varied monotony of home 
life. The practice of recording such events as come 
immediately within one's own observation, I have 
found to be an instructive and improving, as well as 
amusing, occupation for some of those hours of 
leisure which occur even in an actively employed 
life. It concentrates the attention on such promi- 
nent points as admit of being recorded, and pro- 
motes facility of expression as well as clearness of 
definition. The perusal of notes written at the very 
time of the occurrences described, will often recall, 
in future years, a distinct recollection of scenes of 
which otherwise only a faint remembrance would 
be retained; nor is it without use, to be able to 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

compare the views and feelings which have pre- 
dominated at different and distant periods of time. 
Many are the bright and beautiful landscapes which 
are brought under review in memories of the past 
by brief notices of a few prominent points— brighter 
still are the recollections of happy days spent with 
honoured and greatly valued friends. Even the re- 
membrance of the shadows of passing clouds — of 
days and nights of sorrow and suffering — is not 
without use. 

The contents of a private journal seldom com- 
prise much to interest any one except the writer, or 
a few persons in a circle of near relations, or inti- 
mate and indulgent friends. I preface my present 
notes of a Visit to Egypt with these remarks, inas- 
much as they may probably contain some descrip- 
tions of incidents and scenery of somewhat greater 
interest and amusement to others than the contents 
of an ordinary journal at home could possibly be. 
If, when completed, they contain any matter, the 
perusal of which may interest a wider circle of my 
friends and acquaintance, it may lead me to adopt a 
suggestion thrown out by the able artist who is one 
of the companions of my tour — which is, that, as the 
countries we are to visit present many remarkable 
features both of scenery and antiquities, as well as 
manners and customs, some pictorial representations 
and descriptive notes might afterwards form inter- 
esting reminiscences of our journey. Mr. Lee there- 
fore proposes to undertake the former, and to make 
photographic views and landscape drawings; the 
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descriptive part I cheerfully undertake for the pe- 
rusal of those friends of my companions and myself 
who may be willing to overlook such imperfections 
as are inevitable under the circumstances. 

I wish, before proceeding, to explain the objects 
I have in view in making brief entries of what 
comes under my observation. I do not profess to 
attempt any elaborate descriptions of events, or 
places or persons, to study modes of expression or 
refinements of composition. Mere sketches or out- 
lines are all that come within the usual limits of 
my time, or the intention of these notes. I write 
at once without any previous draft or memoranda, 
and endeavour to convey such impressions as are 
actually presented to my mind. Sometimes at the 
close of a fatiguing day-^sometimes in an uncer- 
tain half hour or hour snatched at morning, noon 
or eve — often subject to interruptions which break 
in, not merely on a train of thought, but in the 
very midst of a sentence (as happens at the mo- 
ment I am writing this). These are inevitable 
causes of imperfection, and I name them as some 
extenuation of faults of composition or unavoidable 
errors of description, which may require the indul- 
gence of those who favour the following pages with 
a perusal. 

But although rapid journies and brief sojourns 
afford £ew means of obtaining elaborate and exact 
information, I am desirous to write as explicitly as 
I can^ whenever opportunity admits. On looking 

b2 



4 INTRODUCTION. 

over former note books, I derive the most gratifica- 
tion from minute and detailed descriptions. I must 
also here observe, that especial indulgence is due to 
any attempts to describe ordinary events. It often 
seems perfectly commonplace to record what is an 
every day or every hour aspect of things ; to write 
what everybody sees and knows. These incidents 
are for that very reason seldom written about, and 
their records, when written, still less frequently read. 
But when years have passed over, — when a quarter 
of a century has gone by, the interest of such nar- 
ratives is in direct proportion to the minuteness of 
description, provided it is accurate ; and whenever 
it has happened that such memoranda have sur- 
vived a century or two, then every incident, how- 
ever trifling, — every word', however commonplace — 
even the brief record of a single look or gesture 
becomes of value as indicating some feature more 
or less distinct, which the lapse of time has ren- 
dered important in the history of mankind. With- 
out aiming, however, beyond the amusement of my 
friends at the present time, I feel that I shall best 
pursue my purpose by writing, as in former journals, 
not as if for others, but for myself; by attempting 
nothing beyond a plain description of scenes and 
occurrences coming within the immediate range of 
my own observation ; by entering freely and unre- 
servedly my own views and sentiments, and by con- 
sidering these explanations as a sufficient apology 
for unavoidable defects. 
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My travels hitherto have not extended south of 
Strasburg and Paris. To the mountains of Switz- 
erland and the arts and antiquities of Italy, I have 
looked forward as a field of vast enjoyment, but a 
Mediterranean cruise and the land of Egypt have 
been still more favourite objects of anticipation. 
An invitation, made a few years ago, and renewed 
in the present summer, by Mr. Robert Stephenson, 
induced me in the autumn, to concentrate and ar- 
range many of my business engagements, although 
for a time it was uncertain whether I could be ab- 
sent for so long a period, as such an excursion must 
necessarily require. These difficulties, however, were 
cleared away, chiefly by the kind co-operation and 
assistance of W. B. Beaumont, Esq., M. P., the 
owner of the extensive mines placed under my direc- 
tion, whose knowledge of the attractions of Italy and 
the East, led him to facilitate as much as possible 
the carrying out of my proposed visit to France and 
Egypt. During several weeks, therefore, I was 
enabled to make, what I have no doubt will prove 
satisfactory arrangements for the proper manage- 
ment of the works during the period of my absence, 
and I may here take the opportunity of saying how 
much any anxieties have been lessened by a well- 
merited confidence in the respectability and skill of 
the several agents and clerks entrusted with various 
details of management in the mining districts be- 
longing to Mr. Beaumont in Northumberland and 
Durham. 
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I left Allenheads on the 6th November, 1856, 
and went on Saturday, the 8th, to Bretton Park, 
in Yorkshire, the seat of W. B. Beaumont, Esq., 
M. P., whose considerate attention, with a view to 
expedite my journey, enabled me to proceed on the 
10th to London. On my arrival, I dined with Mr. 
Robert Stephenson at the Athenaeum Club House, 
which is re-opened this day, after having under- 
gone extensive repairs. These comprise not only a 
thorough cleansing and painting, but considerable 
additions to the kitchen arrangements and increased 
accommodation for books, which have been deemed 
preferable to any material addition of new buildings. 
The sun-lights adopted in the ceilings of the draw- 
ing-room and great staircase give an abundant ai)d 
pleasantly diffused light, combined with an agree- 
able temperature and good ventilation, which seem 
likely to enhance in a great degree the comforts of 
this excellent establishment. 

On Tuesday, the 11th, accompanied by my daugh- 
ters, Anna and Emily, I called on several friends, and 
was glad of an opportunity of their seeing some of 
those lights of modern enlightenment, whose names 
are of world-wide celebrity, and are likely to be so 
in all future time. We visited Professor Faraday, 
whose generous feelings of friendship and hearty 
liveliness of manner are as charming as his profound 
philosophy is instructive. Also Mr. John Murray, 
the eminent publisher, the secret of whose great suc- 
cess is easily recognized in the extent of his solid in- 
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formation and right feeling which are unfolded even 
in the compass of a short conversation. He pre- 
sented me with a copy of the Handbook on Egypt, 
compiled by Sir Gardiner Wilkinson in 1847 ; and 
although ten years make little difference in records 
which, for the most part, relate to two or three 
thousand years ago, yet recent and very remark- 
able discoveries at Sakhara, which Mr. Murray 
described; — the introduction of the railway into 
Egypt, and other changes, will probably, ere long, 
give such prominency to modem innovations as to 
require a renewed edition. We saw the studio of 
Mr. Decimus Burton, the architect of the Athe- 
naeum Club House and of many of the finest classical 
works of the present century ; it contains beautiful 
drawings of his various works. Amongst other 
interesting and attractive objects which came under 
our notice, was a volume of photographs, collected 
by a club of which my friend Mr. Mackinlay, 
who showed them to us, is president ; they are ele- 
gantly mounted, and form by far the best collection 
of photographs I have seen. These visits, together 
with some business arrangements, filled up every 
moment of my time until after mid-day on Thurs- 
day, the 13th November, when, at half-past one, I 
left the London station of the South-Eastern Rail- 
way, in company with Mr. Robert Stephenson and 
Mr. Frederick Richard Lee, the well-known artist 
and Royal Academician. 

Mr. Robert Stephenson has the privilege of free 
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travelling on nearly all the principal English rail- 
waysy and is so well known in this great network 
kingdom^ as it may well be called^ of railway tra- 
velling, that it is not unusual, on the Continent as 
well as in Great Britain, for the officials to offer to 
himself and companions, the best accommodation 
as regards a separate and convenient compartment. 
Travelling, therefore, as I now am, as his guest, I 
must not omit to say that the experience of many 
active years, the resources of an ample fortune, and 
the happy influences of a generous mind, are all 
brought to bear on the comfort of travelling and 
on the means of enjoyment for his companions as 
well as himself. Freed by such arrangements from 
all anxiety as to the care of luggage, seated in a 
carriage appropriated solely to our party, and pro- 
vided with suitable equipments,; for the season, and 
with numerous books and newspapers, we passed 
pleasantly and rapidly to Dover, where we arrived 
three hours before the time appointed for the mail 
packet to leave for Calais. This afforded leisure for 
a comfortable dinner at the Lord Warden Hotel ; 
and at half-past seven in the evening we lefl in the 
Mail steam-packet, crossed the Straits of Dover, 
and at ten o'clock were comfortably located in 
Dcssin's hotel at Calais. 
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II. Calais. 

To those who for the first time visit the Continent, 
Dessin's hotel , at Calais, conveys a good idea of 
the best class of moderately sized continental hotels. 
Even at a first glance, an Englishman cannot fail to 
observe severo^l points of difference as compared with 
English inns of similar extent. There is a wideness 
— an amplitude, as I may call it — of access, not 
oflen met with in hotels in Great Britain, except in 
some of those of the largest class recently called 
into existence by the requirements of railway tra- 
velling. You drive into a spacious gateway and 
open courtyard with ornamented pavements, vases 
and flowers. Another quadrangle surrounds a hand- 
somely laid out garden. White walls, green window 
shutters with Venetian shades, graceful .vines and 
ornamental shrubs, impart a liveliness of aspect. 
Some of these external features, while they indicate 
the protection which is requisite against summer 
heat, seem at this season to add to the intensity of 
winter's cold; the variations of climate being usually 
more considerable in France than in England. 

The staircase of continental hotels is usually wide, 
of easy ascent, sometimes formed of dark oak or 
other polished wood, while stone and marble are 
used on a considerable scale in the districts where 
these materials abound. The steps are rarely covered 
with matting or carpet ; the walls, mostly white and 
cheerless, are relieved by numerous advertisements 
of continental hotels, appealing to the eye by large 
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and boldly executed pictorial illustrations. The 
attentive observer is amazed at the vast extent of 
many of the large hotels thus presented to view, the 
enormously long fagade, the endless rows of win- 
dows of houses three or more stories in height, the 
muster of carriages and horsemen approaching the 
doorway, and, in most cases, a railway station or 
steam-boat is shown in immediate proximity. These 
advertisements, neatly framed and glazed, doubly 
interest the tourist, by affording some idea of the 
architectural aspect of foreign hotels, and by the 
flattering details of accommodation which invite him 
to test their merits. 

The apartments in Dessin's hotel give a fair idea 
of the style of decoration and amount of comfort 
usually found in good European hotels. No ob- 
servant eye can fail to admire that delicately-tinted 
paper, with its neat and unobtrusive flower-like 
pattern, scarcely one shade removed from the nearly 
white tint on which it is placed. This extreme sim- 
plicity of form and chasteness of colour is relieved 
by a deeply-tinted crimson border, five or six 
inches in width. Almost every room contains one 
or more richly-gilt mirrors, and an ornamental clock 
of bronze or or-molu, mounted on a marble stand. 
On either side are vases of painted porcelain, or not 
unfrequently bronze statuettes, derived from clas- 
sical or historical subjects, and covered with large 
and costly glass shades. The untravelled stranger 
steps cautiously over polished and slippery floors. 
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but in Dessin'sy as in most of the large hotels fre-> 
quented by the English, the best rooms are provided 
in winter with carpets, in which richness of colour 
and good taste in ornamental design are conspicuous. 
The open hearth has wooden billets resting on two 
slightly raised pieces of iron, or, naore frequently, 
stoves of iron or porcelain are substitutes for the fire- 
side of which Englishmen are so proud; but which, 
if more cheerful, is much less economical than the 
continental modes of warming rooms. An abund- 
ance of marble, in mantel-pieces, window seats and 
dressing tables, is another general feature, as are also 
the extreme loftiness of the rooms, and the large 
windows and folding doorways. The furniture is 
oflen quaint, old-fashioned in its aspect, and almost 
every bed-room contains a neat writing cabinet. 
These are some of the prominent features which 
are found in nearly all the better class of hotels 
which I have visited on the Continent. Much has 
been pleasantly said and written on the so-called 
short, narrow and open beds of French and German 
hotels, and no doubt they present a considerable 
contrast to the gloomy grandeur and ample area of 
an English four-post bed, with its extensive and 
rigid-curtained walls. But though some inconve- 
nience may at first be found in such a transition 
as the traveller finds in this respect, limited to a 
narrow and thinly covered space, and warmed for 
a time by an eider-down pillow of balloon-like size 
and lightness, which soon falls off; yet, with due 
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precaution, and the addition of a plaid or dressing- 
gown, these inconveniences are easily surmounted, 
and I have rarely, if ever, been otherwise than per- 
fectly comfortable in these foreign beds. The large 
size of nearly all the bed-rooms in good hotels, gives 
an amount of sitting-room accommodation which is 
very agreeable to those accustomed only to the 
limited scale which often, in this respect, prevails in 
English inns. 

Another, not unimportant matter which presents 
itself to notice, is the excellent mode of cooking pro- 
visions which I have invariably found, not only in 
France and Belgium, but in Prussia, Denmark and 
Norway, and of this a good exemplification was 
afforded by the dishes placed on the table half an 
hour after our arrival. The bread is crisp and light ; 
the soups thin, but of excellent relish — a variety of 
dishes follow in succession, and even the most fasti- 
dious palate can scarcely fail to be gratified. When 
I first went across the Channel I took with me a 
dread of French cookery, and a hearty and not un- 
usual prejudice in fiivour of what is termed good 
old English fare ; but a few hours lessened, and a 
few days entirely removed, this erroneous view. In 
repeated visits to different parts of the Continent, I 
do not remember ever to have met with provisions 
that I disliked, though I have partaken of many 
dishes in entire ignorance as to the materials of 
which they were composed, so effectual is the dis- 
guise imparted by the art of cookery carried, as it 
almost universally is on the Continent, to a high 
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degree of perfection. This encomium is meant to 
suffice, once for all, as implying all I can desire to 
say on the hospitable provision which forms so 
material a part of the enjoyment of travelling, and 
■which on our present journey is arranged by our 
host with due regard to comfort and convenience, 
as well as to every reasonable luxury within reach. 
A light breakfast of cafe-au-lait at seven or nine, a 
substantial d^jeuner-^-la-fourchette at noon, and an 
excellent dinner at six, seem to suit the travelling 
movements and appetites of our little party ; and 
how gladly do I record the higher relish afforded by 
the instructive conversation and cheerful anecdotes 
of my companions. Their hearty good-wiU and 
fnendly sentiments impart the highest possible en- 
joyment to our tour,— without these indeed, all other 
attractions would soon cease to interest or amuse. 

The comfort of our travelling arrangements is 
augmented by the circumstance that we have not 
only the aid of Mr. Stephenson's useful and obliging 
attendant, one of his household establishment, but 
also that of M. Frangois Ribery, who for more than 
fifteen years has been employed as a courier by Mr. 
Stephenson, in his ofl-repeated journeys on the Con- 
tinent and on former visits to Egypt. I had be- 
come acquainted with Frangois during a previous 
stay in France, and I rejoiced to see his honest 
old face as he stood on the quay at Calais awaiting 
our arrival. In early life Frangois was employed 
as a courier under Napoleon Buonaparte. He 
accompanied that Emperor on his Russian cam- 
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paign, and on one occasion was the bearer from 
him of despatches to the Empress and of her reply, 
some of which incidents he very graphically de-. 
scribes. His willing disposition and cheerfulness, 
together with the experience derived from having 
travelled all his life as a courier in various countries, 
render his assistance agreeable as well as useful; and 
his intimate knowledge of all travelling require- 
ments greatly enhances the enjoyment of our pre- 
sent journey. 

At Dessin's Hotel one of the early editions of 
Sterne's Sentimental Journey is carefully preserved. 
It is a goodly quarto with large print, some good 
engravings, and is much less scribbled in by the 
unwise, than might be expected in a show-book 
nearly a century old, in such close proximity to 
England. It contains many allusions to his stay at 
this hotel, and to the proprietor at that time, M. 
Dessein. A small bed-room, No. 31, is shown as 
the apartment which he occupied, and the door is 
marked in German text lettere, ** Sterne's Room." 

Next morning, I sauntered through some of the 
streets of the town and along the quays of the har- 
bour, to see shop-window novelties, to buy a few 
local engravings, which, however small, or inferior 
in execution, often prove agreeable reminiscences of 
travelling, and to derive that quiet gratification 
which is afforded by the observation of buildings 
and costumes and manners, and by the sounds of 
language so different to what the eye and ear are 
accustomed to see and hear in England. I wit- 
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nessed a sale of fish, attended by a most vigorous 
and lively as well as picturesque group of fisher- 
women, and heard one of the angry and violent dis- 
putations in which these vendors of the finny race 
not unfrequently indulge. The Gate of Calais, im- 
mortalized by Hogarth, deserves a passing glance, 
and the pier, of more than a mile in length, forms 
a delightful promenade, which is much frequented 
in fine weather. The water in the harbour was very 
high, and its movement, and that of the vessels 
lying in it, indicated that a violent gale was blowing 
at sea. I found the pier impassable, except to a 
few hardy seamen and pilots accustomed to the 
heavy waves which were breaking against its sides, 
covering it in many places with water, the spray 
dashing through the open wood-work, and forming 
jets from twenty to thirty feet high, thus preventing 
all ordinary promenading. The shore for a consider- 
able distance presented a grand succession of waves ; 
the rolling: sound of the storm extended far and 
wide, and from such eminences as I could reach, 
the scene was one of grandeur and sublimity, which, 
nevertheless, seemed no very promising presage with 
a long Mediterranean voyage in prospect. I there- 
fore, as Anthony A' Wood saith, "admirably re- 
freshed myself with a melancholy walk," for a 
stormy sea is ever suggestive of sadness. I then 
returned to the hotel, and, after a quiet perusal of 
" Sterne" and a walk with my companions, we 
prepared for our departure. 
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III. Paris. 

Having left Calais at two in the afternoon, we 
travelled in a spacious and very comfortable coupe 
compartment of a railway carriage specially allotted 
to our use. We dined at Douay, and reached Paris 
at ten at night, after a journey, the ease and plea- 
santness of which rendered me very indifferent as 
regards an hour or two as to the time of its ter- 
mination. A bright moon lit up the scenery, and a 
mild yet bracing air as evening advanced succeeded 
the gale and hailstorm of the northern portion of 
our journey. A short drive in a voiture took us to 
the Hotel de Castille, which for more than twenty 
years Mr. Stephenson has made his home when in 
Paris. It is situated in the Rue Richelieu, and, 
judging from my own observation on this and on 
a former visit, and from Mr. Stephenson's com- 
mendation, based on much longer experience, this 
hotel, 1 suppose, may be classed among the largest 
and most comfortable in Paris. A suite of apart- 
ments was ready "for our reception, combining all 
the qualifications of space and comfort to which in 
general terms I have already alluded. 

We remained in Paris the three following days, 
enjoying, as every one must do who visits it with 
sufficient leisure, the gaiety of its aspect, the mag- 
nificence of its streets and buildings, the sumptuous- 
ness of its palaces and public buildings, and, even 
in November, its bright and sunny skies, clear at- 
mosphere and pleasant temperature. We walked 
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along the long line of extensive renovations and 
improvements which have made the Rue Rivoli one 
of the first streets in the world. We visited St. 
Chapelle, a rich and rare gem of architectural 
beauty. Its height and length are equal, and its 
sides and ends are nearly one continuous surface 
of magnificently stained windows separated only by 
the slender columns and narrow pieces of stone 
which support a groined roof with a bright azure 
ceiling studded with golden stars. The aspect of 
the whole interior is an uninterrupted display of the 
richest painting and gilding, of stained glass and of 
various other decorations, producing 9. combined 
efiect of sumptuousness and repose. Its richness 
seems such as to gratify even the most ardent desire 
for architectural grandeur, and for the "dim reli- 
gious light" of a temple destined for religious ser- 
vices. This edifice is surmounted by a lofty though 
slender spire of open wood-work, enriched with 
gilding, and forming a conspicuous ornament of 
this part of the city — especially as I now saw it, 
reflecting the bright rays of a brilliant sunset from 
its golden edges. 

I spent some hours very pleasantly in examining 
a large collection of drawings, engravings and 
paintings in more than twenty apartments of the 
palace of the Louvre. Many of the sketches are 
slight, but of masterly execution, and are labelled 
as the reputed work of several of the great masters. 
The topographical views are particularly interesting, 
and days rather than hours are needed to take even 
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a general survey of the collection over which I could 
only give a hasty glance as I walked from one room 
to another, desirous to appreciate the extent as well 
as the contents of this rich museum of treasures of 
art. On my way home I looked into the largecourt- 
yard, covered with glass, of the grand Hotel de 
Louvre, opened about a year ago, and almost rival- 
ling in vastness of accommodation the far-famed 
monster hotels of America. In the evening we saw 
some excellent horsemanship and other performances 
at the Cirque Napoleon, a spacious amphitheatre 
with a roof of exceedingly light construction, and 
seats arranged so as to afford a good view from 
every part of the building. The general style of 
decoration is rich and appropriate, and the activity, 
strength, and daring, of some of the performers 
almost surpass belief, so much so that an accurate 
descnption would be deemed an exaggeration. 
Some of the positions appear so dangerous as 
scarcely to be viewed without pain, and an aspect 
of danger is sometimes simulated. 

To what a different scene was my attention di- 
rected on Sunday, on which day I visited the ceme- 
tery of P^re la Chaise, truly and indeed a city, and 
a sumptuous city of the dead. As I had not before 
seen this famous place of interment, my friend Mr. 
Lee kindly accompanied me thither. We walked 
along two miles of the Boulevards, and by this 
means of approach had an opportunity of seeing the 
contrast between the teeming activities of Parisian 
life on Sunday, and the gloomy solitudes of death. 
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From the crowded districts near the Place de Bas- 
tille, a long and narrow street leads towards the 
cemetery, and about midway it assumes the aspect 
of a street of transition from the noise and uproar 
of busy life to the silence and seclusion of a re- 
gion of tombs and graves. Shops for the sale of 
clothing and provisions and luxuries, are superseded 
by dep6ts of monuments and memorial garlands. 
Some of these monuments and tombstones are of 
costly marble and richly sculptured ; others are of 
stone and of the plainest construction. The gar- 
lands are formed of flowers or leaves, or are made 
up in linen or crape, with short inscriptions ex- 
pressive of regret for a father, a brother or other 
near relation. Some are white with black letters, 
others the reverse ; but the greatest number are of a 
bright yellow colour. These garlands appear to be 
bought in almost every case of interment, and for 
some time after are taken by sorrowing relatives 
and placed, in addition to former similar memorials 
of respect or afiection for the dead. 

The cemetery of Pere la Chaise is of great ex- 
tent, and recent and very considerable additions have 
been made to it. Entering by a plain gateway 
through the high wall which surrounds it, the 
visitor finds several paved roads leading in diflerent 
directions, and bordered by monuments, trees and 
shrubs. They are streets of tombs, some of which 
are of large dimensions, of much architectural 
splendour and occupying a considerable space of 
ground, but the greater part, even of the superior 
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class of monuments^ are of moderate size, and con- 
sist of a small apartment with a door at one end and 
a monumental altar at the other — heing fitted up 
like a miniature chapel, in which the relations of the 
deceased pay their devotions. On ascending a steep 
hill which fronts the principal entrance, the impres- 
sion on the mind of a stranger must generally be 
one of combined surprise and solemnity. Monu- 
ments of a superior class and of striking outline 
may be counted in hundreds from several points of 
view, and the aggregate number of such appeared 
to me to exceed two thousand. — I mean of such as 
are conspicuous for architectural display as chapels, 
obelisks, temples, domes or statues. Many of the 
groups of monuments and trees are exceedingly 
picturesque, and in summer the shade of cypress, 
willow and other trees must add a deeper expression 
to the general landscape effects. A long time might 
be spent by any one who desired to combine a 
reflective train of thoucrht with the examination of 
beautiful designs, and the study of character and 
even of history, for all of which ample materials are 
here furnished. The inscriptions often delineate the 
particular character of eminent persons, and these, 
as well as historical events, are sometimes indicated 
with brevity but distinctness, and not unfrequently 
with touching eloquence. 

Not less interesting are the large portions of the 
cemetery of Pere la Chaise appropriated to the 
interment of the humbler classes. The graves are 
for the most part marked by a small inclosure of 
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dark wood framework, by wood or metal crosses, or 
other monumental emblems on a small scale, and 
are often of only a very temporary duration, as I 
observed many in a state of decay. Of how few of 
these countless thousands, and of how few, how 
very few, of all mankind can it be said in apostro- 
phising such monuments — 

" And when thy ruins shall disclaim 
To be the treasurer of his name, 
His name that cannot die shall be 
An everlasting monument to thee." 

In P^re la Chaise there is an aristocracy even in 
death. In stately grandeur stand the massive and 
lofty memorials of the wealthy and the great ; but 
true sentiment and feeling recognize not such differ- 
ence as stone or marble can make. We passed 
with unconcern many cold and stately monuments 
unadorned with garlands of affectionate remem- 
brance: — we admired structures which may endure 
for centuries, while we looked with sorrow and sym- 
pathy on mementoes which a few short years must 
sweep away. The former convey sentiments — per- 
haps noble and impressive ones — but to the latter our 
attention and feelings were more forcibly directed. 
Three persons, doubtless members of one family, 
approached one of the humblest of these graves of 
the poor. They stepped forward slowly, and with 
anxious looks sought out the grave of one whom 
they had loved. The garlands they had brought 
were placed with reverential care, — ^while the atti- 
tude of prayer and the tearful eyes spoke a language 
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more impressive than the architectural pomp of 
** storied urn or animated bust," and we silently 
turned away from a scene which, rendered sacred 
by sorrow, showed that to the humblest, as well as 
to the greatest, Nature has vouchsafed what art 
cannot bestow. It recalled to my memory some 
lines referring to a beautiful custom which prevails 
in South Wales and Monmouthshire, of placing 
flowers on graves and tombs on Palm Sunday — 

" Where haply, if a weed should spring, 
The hand of one who lov'd the dead 
Would kindly pluck it thence, and fling 
Upon the sleeping dust instead 
The sweetest flowers, not bathed alone 
In nature's tears, hut in her own." 

The appearance of the large spaces occupied by 
the humbler class of graves is so striking as to 
make, I venture to say, an indelible impression 
on every observant visitor. It may seem strange 
to say, that at a little distance, the aspect nearly 
resembles that of a gay and well-dressed crowd. 
Areas of many acres in extent are studded with 
graves and rude memorials of their lowly occu- 
pants ; but innumerable garlands, mostly white or 
of a brilliant yellow hue, give a crowd-like aspect 
when viewed from a little distance. All that our 
time permitted was a leisurely walk through some of 
the divisions of this great cemetery. To attempt 
any description, even of its most prominent features, 
would be to enumerate the names and heroic or in- 
tellectual achievements of hosts of ^'the mighty 
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dead" of a great nation ; and the more the mind 
dwells on the subjects of contemplation, inspired 
by a view of P^re la Chaise, the more is it im- 
pressed with solemnity and awe. How imper- 
fectly, then, can the brief record of a journal like 
this convey to others, the deep and lasting feeling 
which a visit to P^re la Chaise cannot fail to im- 
press on those who visit its miles of monuments, its 
thousands and tens of thousands of graves, and who 
peruse even a few of the instructive and eloquent 
lessons which present themselves in every part of 
this vast and truly beautiful cemetery. 

During our stay in Paris we had several pleasant 
walks to examine the progress of improvements 
which are rapidly being made in various places, 
especially in and near the Rue Rivoli and in the 
palaces of the Louvre and Tuileries. We saw 
son^e of the new buildings in the Court of the 
Louvre, brightened by the rays of a western sun, 
and certainly the richness of architectural ornament 
and of decorations in sculpture far surpasses any 
thing of the kind I have yet seen. Long lines of 
statues of distinguished men, allegorical represen- 
tations, and elaborate and beautiful ornamentation, 
abound to an almost incredible extent, and the great 
Court of the Louvre, as restored and embellished 
by the present Emperor of the French, is doubtless 
one of the most magnificent quadrangular piles of 
building in Europe or in the world. 

Our walks also extended along the beautiful 
quays of the Seine, partly occupied in 1855 by the 
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long gallery of the Exhibition; to the handsome 
bridge leading to the Champs de Mars— to the fine 
avenues of the Champs Elys6es — the Boulevards, 
Arcades, and other interesting localities, which, in 
number and interest are too great to admit of any 
separate notice or description, and which indeed, for 
the most part, can only be understood by being seen. 
Any description of Paris in detail is out of the 
question. Those who have seen it in the last four 
or five years will readily comprehend the number, 
variety and attractiveness of objects which pre- 
sent themselves to the observation of strangers who 
have leisure to seek for them. To others a volume 
and elaborate engravings can alone convey any 
notion of the chief points deserving attention in this 
remarkable and interesting city. 

Mr. Lee and I were kindly included in invitations 
received by Mr. Stephenson from some of his old 
engineering and other friends, and which, it was 
evident if our stay had continued, would have lasted 
for some weeks. If it were possible in the intimacy 
of daily companionship to be unmindful of the as- 
sociations connected with the great railway works 
with which the name of Stephenson, father and son, 
is for ever to be united, many incidents in our 
journey would recall it to mind. None more 
strongly so than the warm friendship evinced by 
professional brethren in foreign countries as well as 
in England. It was once my good fortune, when 
travelling with the elder of these founders of the 
railway system, to be present at a banquet given 
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by the cliief Belgian engineers on the occasion of his 
visiting Brussels, and to hear the jast encomiums of 
the assembly repeated in the kindest and most com- 
plimentary manner by the monarch of that country 
on the following day. Short as was our stay in 
Paris, it afforded us the agreeable opportunity of 
meeting the most distinguished engineers of France. 
They remember the friendly relations of former 
years, and the free inter-communication of ideas on 
works of immense magnitude which took place be- 
tween them and Mr. Robert Stephenson, who, with 
his father, was then leading the foremost march in 
this important improvement of the condition of the 
human race. Remembering this, no occasion is 
lost whenever a hearty reciprocation of good will 
can be shown, and this we had the pleasure of wit- 
nessing in the sumptuous hospitalities of MM. 
Emile Martin and Paulin Talabot, at whose houses 
we dined, and met parties of their own and Mr. Ste- 
phenson's friends — men whose names are connected 
with many of the greatest engineering works yet 
executed on the Continent. 

First in order among these, I will mention M. 
Emile Martin, a gentleman at the head of one of 
the largest iron works in France. He called upon 
Mr. Stephenson, accompanied by his two sons, one 
of them an architect and engineer, the other en- 
gaged in the extensive business concerns with which 
M. Martin has been so long and so successfully 
connected. We spent a most agreeable evening at 
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his spacious and elegant mansion in the Rue 
Chaptaly and met a select and pleasant party in 
the library, where I saw, amongst other interesting 
books and engravings, some admirable illustrations 
of Egyptian antiquities. Afiter dinner we were 
shown into a drawing-room, so remarkable for its 
beauty as to merit a special mention. It is in two 
compartments, the lesser only of which was lighted 
up, but the warm tone and rich effect of its highly 
ornamented deep crimson paper — ^its chandelier and 
candelabra of rock crystal — its light and beautiful 
furniture, although of small and even scanty di- 
mensions, and its gilded columns and crimson cur- 
tains, produced an impression of effective and satis- 
factory decoration, which I have not seen excelled 
even in apartments of greater splendour and loftier 
pretensions. It is a masterly example of a style of 
decoration in which the French are highly proficient. 
Nor should I omit to mention a room of Moorish 
or Byzantine character, in which we had coffee and 
music. It has been fitted up in this iqanner by M. 
Jules Martin, whose travels in Egypt and other 
parts of the East have enabled him to design and 
execute the appropiiate embellishmenjts with ex- 
quisitQ taste and correctness, and to furnish it with 
various curiosities collected by him in the places 
through which he has travelled. 

Here, and also at his own house on the following 
evening, we met M. Paulin Talabot, a highly dis- 
tmguished French engineer, who has constructed 
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some of the greatest engineering works in France, 
and especially the line of railway from Avignon to 
Marseilles^ with a branch extending from Tarascon 
to Nismes and to the coal field of Alais. This 
was the first railway made in France^ and it ori- 
ginated, as did the Stockton and Darlington rail- 
way — the first of English public railways — in the 
requirements connected with the supply of mineral 
fuel. The line from Avignon to Marseilles is part 
of one of the greatest European highways, and 
many of the works upon it are of stupendous mag- 
nitude. By means of the railway facilities thus 
afibrded, the coal field of Alais, like the Auckland 
district of collieries in England, was then for the 
first time made available. M. Talabot is now the 
chief director of the important line of communica- 
tion extending from Paris to MarseiUes, and, during 
the period of its construction he was on terms of 
intimate fi'iendship and of unreserved communica. 
tion on professional matters with Mr. R. Stephenson, 
who willingly afibrded to him and to other foreign 
engineers such information as he had then derived 
from his own extensive practice in making railways 
in England, and fi*om the education in the actual 
construction of machinery which he had received in 
early life. 

We had the pleasure of meeting M. Jullien, an 
engineer not less distinguished for the great works 
which he has accomplished, than for the mathemati- 
cal talents which he displayed in early life, and for 
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the genius and ability conspicuous in his works. 
These are marked by a*fine character of detail, and a 
masterly adaptation of appropriate forms with great 
accuracy of construction, many examples of which 
as well as yarious merits of other French engineers 
were pointed out to Mr. Lee and myself, in the 
course of our journey through France, by our engi- 
neering friend and companion. If he is candid, and, 
as some would say, even blunt, in pointing out what 
he deems to be defective, he is still more prompt 
in explaining and fully illustrating such points as he 
considers to possess a high degree of merit. Of the 
latter character, with scarcely an exception, were 
Mr. Stephenson's remarks upon the numerous and 
important railway works which came under our 
observation. M. Jullien constructed the railway 
from Paris to Orleans, and from Paris to Lyons. 
Many of the tunnels, bridges and other works on 
these lines are of vast magnitude, and difficulties of 
the gravest character have been surmounted with 
consummate ability. ^ 

Another engineer of great merit, and who, as an 
old and very intimate friend of Mr. Stephenson's, 
was present on both the evenings to which I have 
adverted, was M. Dideon. He executed the line of 
railway from Paris to Bordeaux, with numerous 
branch railways. He is distinguished not only as 
an engineer, but as an accomplished scholar, and 
is able to expatiate, with great taste and judg- 
ment, on the beauties of Shakespeare, in which, 
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as I am informed by Mr. Stephenson, he greatly 
delights. 

Another of the interesting circle of friends assem- 
bled at one or other of the hospitable tables of MM. 
Martin and Talabot, was M. Simmons, the enter- 
prising chief director of all the establishments of 
the Messageries Imperiales, including the steam 
boat postal conveyance from the south coasts of 
France to the principal ports in the Mediterranean. 
We met also M. Blunt, an eminent Parisian banker, 
and a director of large railway concerns; M. Uzielli, 
of the firm of that name in London, and largely 
connected with French railway undertakings ; Mr. 
James Laing, M.P., son of the able and well-known 
writer on Sweden and Norway ; Mr. Locke, M.P. ; 
and Mr. Brassey, the great contractor. 

It was curious to reflect that ill the small circle 
of friends thus gathered together, there was a con- 
centration of talent and influence, such as is not 
often met with in the intercourse of private society. 
In England, France and almost every other Euro- 
pean country — in Asia, Africa, America — in short 
in almost every part of the civilized world, the pro- 
gress of railway construction and the influence of 
capital have been largely advanced by the earnest 
zeal and practical skill of comparatively few per- 
sons ; and in any estimate of the greatest engineering 
works of the last quarter of a century, the parties I 
have here mentioned will be found to have been 
concerned in a very large proportion : nor was any 
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circamstance daring our short stay in Paris more 
gratifying than the cordial welcome thus given to, 
and the hearty esteem and friendship evinced, for 
Mr. Stephenson, by the most eminent of his pro- 
fessional brethren in France. 




IV. Lyons. 

On the morning of Tuesday, the 18th of Novem- 
ber, we left Paris in an express train at eleven 
o*clock, and reached Lyons at ten o'clock in the 
evening. The friendly aid of Mr. Stephenson's 
railway friends sufficed to obtain a separate com- 
partment — a coupe — from which we had an ex- 
cellent view of the scenery as we passed. 

The rapid transit of an express train affords little 
time for observation, or opportunities of describing 
much beyond the general character of the railway 
works, of the magnificence and extent of which on 
this line several examples forced themselves on our 
attention, as indeed they can scarcely fail to do even 
on travellers less anxious than we were to observe 
them. It was truly interesting to consider them as 
having been constructed by the friends we had so 
recently and so pleasantly met ; and still more so, 
when the more remarkable features were pointed 
out and explained in considerable detail by one 
whom all must admit to be competent to do so in 
the most ample and complete manner. Night over- 
took us as we entered upon some of the largest 
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works of construction near Dijon^ when we passed 
through a tunnel of two miles in length. The rest 
of our journey to Lyons was in darkness. 

We dined at Dijon in a room of large dimen- 
sions. Its sides were of light-coloured woodwork, 
reminding me of Norwegian timber-built houses, 
and large masses of striped drapery in dark and rich 
colours, gave it a somewhat oriental aspect. Half 
an hour was allowed for dinner at six o'clock ; the 
large tables were well filled, and the numerous 
visiters most abundantly supplied with excellent 
provisions, brought, plate after plate, with unceas- 
ing activity by numerous waiters. Soup, fish, meats, 
fowls, game, confections, fruits, all excellent of their 
kind, with a bottle of vin ordinaire, were supplied 
for four francs, or three shillings and fourpence. 

At Lyons we found a carriage waiting our arrival 
at the station, and a good supper and comfortable 
apartments all ready for us at the Hotel de TUni- 
vera, in the Rue Bourbon, which arrangements 
had been made on receipt of a telegraphic message. 
It was impossible not to reflect with pleasure on a 
journey of three hundred and twenty-six miles so 
pleasantly accomplished, and on the beautiful and 
varied scenery of many parts of the line, especially 
near Fontainebleau. We had a tolerably good view 
of the town and cathedral of Sens ; — hills covered 
with vineyards on successive slopes, and terraces in 
many places, presented a novel aspect. The predo- 
minant character of the country between Paris and 
Dijon is that of a fertile plain of from one to three 
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or four miles in width, bounded on either side by 
hills of moderate elevation. The easy gliding mo- 
tion of the railway carriage, and the luxury of a 
journey made in eleven hours, which, only a few 
years ago, would have occupied four or five days, — 
these and many other pleasing incidents which pre- 
sented themselves, and various interesting subjects 
which we conversed upon, afforded an amount of 
travelling enjoyment which it would be difficult to 
surpass. It fulfilled all that could be desired, and 
more than we could by any possibility have antici- 
pated. Brief and imperfect as memoranda like 
these must necessarily be, they will not be without 
some use, if they add clearness and distinctness to 
my recollections of a day of such high and unmixed 
enjoyment. Such were the general reflections, 
blended with a grateful sense of what I deem pri- 
vileges and opportunities of the highest order, with 
which the day was closed and followed by sound 
and refreshing sleep. 

Wednesday, Nov. 19th, 1856. — At Lyons.— Our 
entrance into the city on the preceding evening had 
unfolded one magnificent view, to which I shall 
hereafter advert, — a panorama of quays and bridges 
illuminated by brilliant gas lights, and surmounted 
by lofty masses of building, traceable by the lesser 
lights of their windows, and by a dim outline on a 
dark sky indicating the general extent and pic- 
turesque position of a principal part of the city. 
Except the transient glance obtained as we passed 
along the railway bridge over the Sa6ne, and the 
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interior comforts of the hotel^ we had seen nothing 
of Lyons, and this morning brought with it the op- 
port unity —ever a welcome one to me —of seeing, for 
the first time, a new city, and especially a place so 
eminently deserving attention as this, the chief ma- 
nufacturing city of France. 

After an early break&st, I walked out to exa- 
mine such of its more prominent features as readily 
present themselves to a stranger's view. I prefer 
on such explorations either to be alone, or to have 
an easily-guided companion; in either case, my 
first care is to obtain a good plan of the town, 
and, if possible, a map of the surrounding locality, 
and with these I can readily be my own guide. 
Having procured a good map of the vicinity, and 
an excellent plan of the town, I went to the great 
square or quadrangle, called after Louis-le-Grand ; 
thence by the bridge of Tilsit, or Archbishop's 
Bridge, to the cathedral. After having explored it, 
I passed through the place or square of St. John 
(to whom the cathedral is dedicated), and ascended 
by very steep and narrow streets to the summit 
of a lofty bank, which, with the buildings upon 
it, forms one of the most conspicuous and pic- 
turesque features of the city. The church of the 
Virgin stands j>roudly on this commanding emi- 
nence, its lofty tower surmounted by a gilt figure 
of " our Lady of Fourvi^res," the nam^ of the 
immediate district or suburb. Near this is the 
Observatory, a high square tower, which I as- 
cended, and from its summit, aided by my maps, I 
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soon gained a complete idea of the general position, 
extent and architectural features of the city of 
Lyons. A dense fog obscured the horizon, and the 
large telescopes of considerable power, which in 
clear weather are used by visitors in examining the 
detailed features of a most extensive and beautiful 
tract of country, were now available only for the 
immediate precincts. I looked, however, with no 
small interest in the direction pointed out as the 
position in which on clear days Mont Blanc is dis- 
tinctly seen ; and to a traveller who first visits this 
part of Europe, it is something even to be where this 
monarch of mountains can at times be seen. 

In a place so entirely new to my observation, 
a variety of features appear at every step; the tall 
and stately stone-built houses, — the novelties of the 
shops, — the costume and occupations of innume- 
rable hosts of people, who, as far as one's own 
individuality is concerned, seem a new creation, — a 
hitherto untbought of concourse, forming a mighty 
aggregate of population. Suddenly emerging from 
a narrow street, you enter a magnificent square or 
place adorned, as French squares and places usually 
are, with trees and statuary. Nearly adjoining this 
on either side are long and very spacious quays, 
with boulevards, and massive stone bridges crossing 
two broad and noble rivers, the Rhone and the 
Sa6ne. ^ The dark aisles of the cathedral present no 
remarkable or impressive features, but some of the 
stained glass windows are of great magnificence 
and beauty. I was charmed by the sharpness and 
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clearness of the designs, and by the brightness of 
the colouring, which I saw to great advantage 
through a small telescope which I carried with me. 
I threaded my way without inquiry up a street 
called the new road^ but which certainly partakes 
little of modern improvement as regards gradients, 
and I frequently stopped to examine the almost 
impracticable task of heavily laden carts ascending 
and descending ; the former only attainable by very 
frequent stoppages, and by exertions which seriously 
disturbed the patience of the drivers, whose violent 
and angry imprecations should have been vented 
rather upon the makera of the street, than the 
powerful and submissive animals placed under their 
charge. I passed a number of shops, whose staple 
commodities have direct reference to the contiguity 
of the church of " our Lady" — ^trinkets, pictures, 
crosses, candles, and other paraphernalia of Roman 
Catholic worship being presented for sale. The inte- 
rior of the church of our Lady of Fourvi^res is by 
no means in keeping with the elegance of the tower 
and dome. It is dark, commonplace, and without 
architectural pretension. I observed a great num- 
ber of small pictures in glazed frames covering a 
considerable portion of the walls. They all reprcr 
sent certain miraculous appearances of the Virgin 
to the faithful suppliants for her favour. Some- 
times to one, sometimes to two, three, or more per- 
sons, the holy Virgin and the blessed Child are 
delineated as appearing suspended in the air^— in 
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clouds, — in the interior of houses, — in fields or 
woods, or by the way side ; and the date of such 
appearances is carefully recorded, most of them 
being of comparatively recent date ; that is, within 
the compass of the last few years, or even months. 

The tower, called the Observatory, forms a pro- 
minent object in most general views of the city, 
standing, as it does, close to the church of our Lady, 
and with it forming a sort of crown or apex to the 
steep ascent which rises abruptly from the side of 
the river Sa6ne near to the cathedral. The ascent 
up this tower is by means of a wide and easy stone 
staircase, leading to an apartment in which are some 
large and good telescopes, which seem as if meant 
to gratify visitors rather than to fulfil any of the 
more important and scientific objects of an astrono- 
mical observatory. Even in this respect, however, 
they are most useful and appropriate appendages, 
and, in the clear atmosphere which usually prevails, 
must be extremely interesting. An ingeniously- 
constructed spiral staircase in the middle of this 
room conducts the visitor to the extreme summit, 
which commands a very splendid, and, in clear 
weather, most extensive prospect. 

The admirable handbooks of Mr. Murray give 
such clear and condensed descriptions of all the 
most remarkable features of the towns and districts 
included in the respective volumes, that it is only 
necessary to refer to them to gain, whether at home 
or abroad, as much general topographical informa- 
tion as can be desired by any occasional traveller. 
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On this, my first visit to Lyons, I had not the ad- 
vantage of referring to this work, and the brief 
notices I enter, have reference only to such matters 
as came within the compass of a single day's obser- 
vation, comprising only a few of the prominent 
characteristics which attract the attention of a 
stranger in perambulating the streets and squares 
and quays of this interesting place. 

The city of Lyons extends in length, from north 
to south, about three miles and a half, and in width 
from east to west two and a half miles. It is in- 
tersected in the former direction by the rivers Rhone 
and Sa6ne, which fiow southward through the 
midst of the city, about half-a-mile apart, and unite 
near its southern extremity. The level ground be- 
tween these two rivers is mostly occupied by streets, 
squares and promenades, which, by their regular 
form and symmetrical arrangement, indicate a com- 
paratively modern origin. Three railway bridges 
have been erected over these rivers at Lyons ; one 
over the Saone, on the line from Paris, was de- 
signed by Mr. Edwin Clark, the well-known engi- 
neer; another crosses the same river close to its 
junction with the Rhone, while the third crosses 
the Rhone in the direction of Marseilles. Besides 
these there are ten bridges of stone or iron over the 
Sa6ne, and seven over the Rhone ; some of them 
are very fine examples of bridge building, in which 
the French engineers preceded those of England 
by half a century, both as regards scientific con- 
struction and tasteful design. This was explained 
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by Mr. Stephenson, with reference to the old 
bridges which we examined, as also to* the engi- 
neering details of more recent chain and railway 
bridges, especially those built by M. Talabot, whose 
numerous and extensive engineering works in this 
and other parts of our journey were the frequent 
subject of comment and admiration by Mr. Ste- 
phenson, who, by his experience in bridge and 
railway engineering, is enabled to pronounce with 
confidence upon the merits or defects of such works, 
whether as regards the general design, or minute 
details of construction. 

The railway from Paris to Lyons skirts the 
western bank of the Sa6ne as it approaches the 
latter city, and at a western suburb called Vaize it- 
enters a tunnel upwards of a mile and a half in 
length. The trains emerge from this tunnel at the 
south end of one of the large quays of Lyons, on 
the west bank of the Sa6ne, and the view from the 
railway bridge at this place includes a considerable 
extent of the river, four or five of the bridges which 
cross it, and the long lines of quay on each side. 
The effect of this, on suddenly entering the city 
from the tunnel, is remarkably striking, and espe- 
cially so at night, as we had witnessed on the pre- 
ceding evening. 

A considerable portion of the best buildings, 
streets, squares and promenades of Lyons is com- 
prised on the southern part of the space bounded 
by the two rivers, as already noticed. These are 
laid out in a very exact and regular manner, with 
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the principal streets crossing at right angles. The 
houses are well huilt, and usually six or seven stories 
high. The following particulars may serve to give 
an idea of the extent of some of these squares and 
places, which, however, can best be estimated by a 
comparison with any similar range of squares and 
streets in London. 

The large quadrangular space called the ** Place 
de I'Hippodrome" is a quarter of a mile in length and 
a furlong in breadth. Like the most of such places 
of public resort on the continent, it has formal rows 
of trees, mostly plane trees, the large leaves of which 
are favourable for the shade which is so acceptable 
in the sultry summers of central France. A line of 
street, called the ''Cours Charlemagne," extends 
north and south from the Place Hippodrome — one . 
extremity of it being at the confluence of the two 
rivers, and the other terminating in a broad avenue 
of trees — the entire length is one mile. The last- 
named avenue stretches across the entire space be- 
tween the quays of the two rivers, and is six hundred 
yards in length and one hundred and fifly yards in 
width. It is divided into separate roads and prome- 
nades by eight parallel rows of trees. Immediately 
adjoining this on the north is a square called Place 
Napoleon, each side of which is about two hundred 
yards in length, and northward from it is the Rue 
Bourbon, three furlongs in length, which terminates 
in the Place Louis-le-Grand, or " de Ville Cour." 
This is the finest square in the city : it is surrounded 
by lofty houses of an imposing architectural cha« 
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racter, and is slightly iiTegular in form, being three 
hundred and thirty yards long^ and the two ends 
respectively two hundred, and two hundred and 
thirty yards. These, with corresponding lateral 
streets, constitute the most ornamental and well- 
built portion of the city. I had oflten heard of the 
ample area of the streets and squares of Lyons, and 
have therefore made these memoranda of the rela- 
tive position and size of those in the finest part 
of it. 

The remainder of the city chiefly consists of nar- 
row streets of tall houses built in very irregular 
directions. Those on the western bank of the Sa6ne 
are extremely steep ; the remainder for the most 
part are on flat and low ground, and subject to the 
destructive inundations which at times occasion 
great damage, as has recently happened, and of 
which I saw some indications. 

Our hotel is in the Rue Bourbon, close to the 
square of Louis-le-Grand ; and is, therefore, fa- 
vourably situated as a starting-point from which 
to make a general exploration of the city by re- 
peated walks, with intervals of rest---a method much 
to be preferred, when possible, to any long con- 
tinuance of sight-seeing. Few things, indeed, are 
more exhausting to the mind as well as the body 
than industrious and earnest sight-seeing. By this 
I do not mean the mere inspection of buildings, 
streets, or of extensive views, but the conjoined at- 
tention which is requisite to enable one to appreciate 
in some measure the events of history, or the muni- 
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cipal or scientific or literary interest which, more 
or less, attaches to the museums, libraries and other 
public buildings and monuments of large cities. 
Even the direction of streets, the relative position 

' of quays, bridges, &c. can only be understood by 
the careful study of a good map, and the topography 

• and geological aspect of a country also make large 
demands oi> ^lental energies which cannot with ad- 
vantage be long sustained. Short intervals of rest are 
requisite to recruit animal strength and to enable the 
mind to reflect on the combination of new and attrac- 
tive objects brought under observation ; and this sort 
of arrangement was satisfactorily carried out in exa- 
mining the general outdoor aspect of the city of 
Lyons. Thus, in the forenoon, I had a two hours 
ramble of three miles ; then lunch and two hours 
of rest. Other two hours were occupied in viewing 
about four miles of quay and several bridges, more 
especially the railway bridge designed by Mr. 
George Martin, whom we had met in Paris. After 
another interval of rest I walked through a con- 
siderable portion of the old town. I saw the spa- 
cious court and corridors of the palace of Arts, the 
court yard of the Hotel de Ville, the fine colonnade 
of the theatre, the market-place, and some more of 
the quays and bridges of the Sa6ne, stopping some 
time to observe the extremely rapid descent of that 
river. In some places it rolls with impetuous force 
over a rugged bed of rocks. The shades of evening 
deepened into night— long lines of gas lamps ap- 
peared on quays and bridges — and I again enjoyed 
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in detail much of the fine prospect which had so 
suddenly burst on our view on the preceding even- 
ing. The dinner hour of six brought with it an 
opportunity of rest as well as refreshment. Two 
hours of agreeable conversation and comparative 
repose enabled us to go out and see part of Lyons by 
night between the hours of eight and ten. 

We visited two musical coffee houses^ "Cafes 
chantants/' of which examples are to be found in 
London, and in some of the largest towns of Great 
Britain, though by no means so generally as in 
France. In the lesser provincial towns in Eng- 
land such places of resort for artizans and for the 
large class of labourers are not usually to be found ; 
but judging from what I have seen in many conti- 
nental towns, I am strongly of opinion that they 
are well adapted for the objects they profess to 
accomplish. These are to combine Rest, Refresh- 
ment and Amusement, with Economy. Such 
coffee houses, in which music and acting form a part 
of the entertainment, are very numerous in French 
towns. Some of them are fitted up on a scale of 
great magnitude and splendour, with plate looking- 
glass, richly gilded ornaments and appropriate de- 
signs painted slightly yet effectively. A small stage 
is fixed in a conspicuous part of the room ; male 
and female singers are engaged, and a musical con- 
cert is performed, the orchestra varying in numbers 
and proficiency according to the greater or less pre- 
tensions of the establishment. Sometimes these 
vocal performances are accompanied with acting. 
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and one of the caf^s which we visited was in fact a 
miniature theatre, with pit, galleries, stage, drop 
curtain and highly ornamented proscenium; the 
only difference heing, that the audience are pro- 
vided with small marhle tables, round which three 
or four persons sit and take coffee, wine or other 
refreshments. This is called a "cafe representa- 
tion,'' or a coffee house with dramatic performances. ■ 
In some of these places a small payment is taken 
for the entire performance, the refreshments being 
paid for separately; in others, the evening is di- 
vided into separate portions of time ; a small sum 
spent for a cup of coffee, a glass of wine, or lemon- 
ade, &c. or beer, enables the party to remain and 
hear the songs, &c. during one only of these periods; 
if their stay is prolonged to a second series of songs 
then they are expected to take and pay for an addi- 
tional supply of refreshments. It is evident, from 
the appearance of the audience, that the exactions 
thus made are very moderate in amount; it is 
equally evident that excess is not indulged in, for 
on no occasion have I, in repeated visits to these 
coffee houses, seen any instances of unruly or un- 
courteous demeanour. Men, women and children 
of all ages, and of various conditions, in blouses, 
jackets, and costumes of great variety, sit and sip 
cheap wine or beer, eat confections, play at dotninoes, 
talk and laugh heartily in, what to a stranger seems 
the somewhat tedious intervals between the songs, 
pay their few sous and peaceably depart, usually 
after polite interchanges of compliments with their 
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companions. Cigars are in very general request, 
and the atmosphere, of course, is clouded with 
smoke. 

I have mentioned that the distant views from the 
upper heights of Lyons were obscured by fog, yet 
the general aspect of the streets and quays seen 
near at hand was clear and bright as compared 
with the November weather of England. In the 
middle part of the day the sun was powerful, but a 
cold and piercing wind came on at night, accom- 
panied with frost. At ten o'clock we returned to 
the comforts of the hotel, made arrangements for an 
early departure to Nismes on the following morn- 
ing, and so closed a day which had been actively 
and agreeably employed in the inspection of many 
and varied objects of interest. 
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Thursday, Nov. 20th, 1856.— We rose at six ; 
made an early break^t, and went to the railway 
station at eight — a raw, cold morning, the ground 
and housetops covered with hoar frost. The rail- 
way passes along the eastern or lefl bank of the 
River Rhone, and frequently approaches so near to 
that noble stream as to afford very beautiful views 
of it and of the numerous villas, towns and other 
objects of interest on its banks. As we advanced, 
the day became warmer and brighter, and Mr. Ste- 
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phenson, who is well acquainted by repeated former 
journeys with the south-eastern districts of France, 
declared we could not possibly have seen the scenery 
of the Rhone under more favourable auspices as re- 
gards weather. An excellent map, and guide-book 
with woodcuts, made us in some degree cognizant 
of the interesting places we so rapidly passed, and of 
which it would be fruitless here to attempt any de- 
scription, as the rate of railway travelling prevented 
us from having any other than mere transient 
glimpses. Suffice it to say, that during our journey 
of to-day —about one hundred and fifty miles — a 
succession of views were presented such as I had never 
before seen. The scenery of the Rhone far surpasses 
that of the Rhine in amplitude and variety. The 
fore-ground is in many places formed by gigantic 
masses of Jura limestone ; the middle distance con- 
sists of wide and fertile plains of great luxuriance 
and beauty, with the stately river flowing through the 
midst of vineyards and other cultivated lands; 
whilst at various distances and of vast magnitude 
appear mountains of great grandeur and sublimity, 
over which the light of brilliant sunshine and occa- 
sional passing clouds of shade shed an aspect of 
beauty combined with magnificence, of which it 
would indeed be difficult for either pen or pencil to 
convey any accurate idea. It seemed to exceed the 
highest conceptions I had hitherto realized of fine 
scenery on a grand scale. As noon approached, the 
atmosphere became intensely clear, and unfolded to 
our view some of the far distant mountains of the 
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Mara time Alps, from fifty to seventy miles east- 
ward of our railway route. To me this was a first 
view of the scenery of the Alps ; the aerial tints of 
long mountain chains, scarcely of deeper hue than 
that of the blue sky above them, were brought out 
more clearly by their snow-capped summits. I 
viewed them with great admiration, and especially 
one group, the faint and mist-like form of which 
was altogether a new feature in landscape efiects, so 
far as my own observations have extended. It was 
of the palest, dimmest shade of azure ~ a delicacy 
and yet a richness of tint such as cannot be seen 
in an English climate. It was a lesson in colour, 
teaching what to me had hitherto been unthought 
of, and appeared in some degree to explain why 
French artists so much exceed the English in the 
skilful application of colour to manufactured pro- 
ducts. The eye is here trained to a perception 
of colours in nature which in England are un- 
known ; and these opportunities of refined percep- 
tion^ which a warm climate and clear atmosphere 
present to the inhabitants of southern France, are 
such as create feelings of admiration on which a 
love of art and proficiency in its execution are 
solidly based. 

We had an excellent view of Avignon, and passed 
very near to its walls, which are in good preserva- 
tion. Its lofty and massive towers awaken many 
recollections connected with Roman power, — with 
the pomp of the Caesars, and, in later ages, with 
the dominant sway of papal authority. These have 
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all passed away, and troops of soldiers occupy the 
former palace of the popes. 

At Tarascon we leave the main line of railway, in 
order to proceed to Nismes by a branch — another 
of the works of M. Talabot, in which, with great 
'perseverance and consummate skill, he mastered dif- 
ficulties of no common character. After passing 
along the stately railway bridge which he con- 
structed over the Rhone at this place, we travel 
over seventeen miles of exceedingly rich district, 
which produces, besides the more ordinary cereal 
plants, a great abundance of wine, oil and silk. 
Vineyards stretch away on the south over extensive 
plains, and the olive and mulberry are in great 
profusion, as are also the orange trees at and near 
Nismes. It would be difficult to imagine a scene 
of greater luxuriance, either as regards the richness 
of the prospect or the fertility of the soil. The 
sky was of the purest and most unclouded blue, — 
the air perfectly clear, — the temperature deliciously 
mild. Under these favourable conditions we en- 
tered Nismes about three o'clock in the aflernoon, 
and after a short stay at the Hotel du Luxembourg 
walked out to see the streets and monuments of this 
interesting' city. 

The Hotel du Luxembourg is a large, recently 
reconstructed and elegant edifice, built in a qua- 
drangular form, the inclosed space being covered 
with glass. The principal front is of an ornamental 
character, and is surmounted by an open colonnade 
or space, where, on the roof of the principal part of 
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the house, visitors may at once enjoy the fine views, 
the pure air and the refreshing shade of this Bel- 
videre. Notwithstanding the favourable position, 
large extent and good accommodation of this excel- 
lent hotel, another establishment of similar character 
is in rapid progress somewhat nearer to the railway 
station, and already indicating a large extent, with 
highly-enriched architectural decorations of the 
Corinthian order. These additions to the former 
ordinary hotels of the city are unmistakeable proofs 
of the increased amount of travelling caused by 
railways, and of the expenditure of numerous 
visitors, which alone could repay investments of so 
large a character. 'We observed also a new cafe 
or coffee house, which, as well as the new hotel, 
excels in the proportion of its different parts,— in its 
general form, and in richly-executed architectural 
ornaments. 

The city of Nismes has a light and pleasing 
appearance, owing to the large spaces of ground 
thrown open as public promenades, — the light- 
coloured stone used in its buildings, and the great 
abundance of trees extended in long lines of boule- 
vard, and over many acres of pleasure-grounds and 
gardens. The railway station is a massive build- 
ing, with a greater extent of accommodation than 
is usually provided in towns of a like character in 
England. Its solid and appropriate style bears a 
marked impress of the genius and constructive skill 
of M. Talabot, as was clearly pointed out by Mr. 
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Stephenson. It was instructive as well as pleasing 
to have such details explained by him, who, in con- 
junction with his father, must ever live in history 
as having originated the system of public railways, 
which, with the application of the locomotive engine 
as a means of transport on them, is probably destined 
to effect the mightiest changes which have ever yet 
advanced the destinies of mankind. 

From the railwav station an avenue one hundred 
and fifty ieei wide extends to the esplanade, a large 
open space surrounded with trees, and of somewhat 
irregular form. Its greatest dimensions are about 
seven hundred and fifly feet by four hundred and 
fifly feet. A pleasant and circuitous line of boule- 
vards, nearly a mile in length, leads to the public 
gardens, and from thence a fine avenue, half-a-mile 
in length and one hundred and fifty feet in width, 
extends to the southern limits of the city. 

Ancient Roman ramparts are traceable over a 
great part of their circuit, which is accurately de- 
fined on local maps. The ancient city was com- 
prised in an area measuring one mile in length from 
north to south, and the same in breadth at the south 
side, the northern limits being rather less in width. 
The modem city stands partly within and partly 
without the ancient boundaries. It is of irregular 
form, and extends about a mile in each of its great- 
est dimensions. From this it will be readily under- 
stood that in point of magnitude the ancient city of 
Nismes does not appear to have been in proportion 
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to the magnificeiice of the public baildings it then 
contained, and the remains of which now form the 
principal attraction to strangers. These are of great 
celebrity, not only as connected with historical asso- 
ciations, but as developing the highest excellence in 
art. The principal of these remarkable monuments 
are the Roman Amphitheatre, the Maison Carree 
or Temple, the walls, towers and gates, and the 
baths and temple of Diana. 

AMPHITHEATRE. 

The Arena or Amphitheatre of Nismes is known, 
by name at least, to all who have even the slightest 
general knowledge of European antiquities. Al* 
though inferior in magnitude to the Colosseum at 
Rome, which in form and general arrangements it 
closely resembles, it is in a much more perfect ^.tate 
of preservation, the exterior walls being nearly com- 
plete, while only a portion of those at Rome are left 
standing. The following are the relative dimen- 
sions : — 

Length. Width. Height. 

Colosseum at Rome. . . . 620 . . 513 . . 167*6 
Amphitheatre at Nismes 437 . . 342 . . 70 

The former has four tiers of arches in its outer 
walls, the latter only two, and with these exceptions 
the buildings are alike in form, aspect and general 
disposition. 

In the Amphitheatre at Nismes, thirty-six rows of 
stone seats descend from the summit to a centi*al 
oval space, in which the performances took place, 
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and which is two hundred and twenty-five feet long 
and one hundred and twenty feet wide, as measured 
on its conjugate and transverse axis. Many of 
these seats still remain in perfect preservation, hut 
a large proportion of them has been removed. They 
are formed of very massive stones, and in a few 
places remain perfect to the very summit. When 
complete they are said to have accommodated up- 
wards of twenty thousand spectators. 

The Amphitheatre stands in a spacious area, quite 
apart from all other buildings, and its extreme cir- 
cuit is about four hundred yards. It is surrounded 
by iron railings, and preserved by occasional and 
apparently very judicious repairs. An intelligent 
guide conducted us over the interior. One of the 
first points which arrests a stranger's attention is 
the excellence of the arrangements for facilitating 
the admission and departure of so vast a concourse 
of people as the place contained, and either of 
which, it is said, could be accomplished in less than 
ten minutes. 

There are no less than sixty entrances by large 
stone archways of ample width, and thirty feet in 
height. These lead to spacious corridors and gal- 
leries, communicating by numerous staircases with 
the seats in the interior. The whole of the masonry 
of this vast structure has been executed with admi- 
rable precision. Many of the stones are of very 
large dimensions, and they are fitted together with- 
out cement. So accurate is this workmanship, that 
although most of the joints are quite close, yet in 
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Others a thin hair-breadth line of light can be per- 
ceived through joints of many feet in breadth. 

I shall not attempt to moralize on the subjects 
brought under review by a survey of this mighty 
monument of Roman greatness. Neither will I 
attempt to describe the sensations we experienced 
and expressed to each other as we passed through 
its long and gloomy galleries, ascended its stately 
rows of seats, and finally stood on the highest 
parapet of its outer wall. Wide pages of unwritten 
history seemed opened to perusal — not in words but 
in thought — the mind in such a scene receiving im- 
pressions which are indelibly fixed as materials for 
future recollection and contemplation, but which it 
is in vain to attempt to set forth in any written de- 
scription. 

MAISON CARREE. 

A street or boulevard a quarter of a mile in 
length extends from the Amphitheatre to a square 
of moderate size, one side of which is formed by 
the handsome colonnade of a modern theatre. Op- 
posite to this, and near the eastern side of the square, 
is a large flagged area somewhat below the level of 
the pavement, and surrounded by neat iron pali- 
sading. Numerous altars, capitals, fragments of 
mouldings and other remains of Roman buildings 
are placed along the borders of this area, and in the 
midst of it stands the celebrated Roman Temple, 
called the Maison Carree or square house, consi- 
dered to be not only one of the most perfect remains 
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of any Roman edifice, but also one of the finest 
examples of Corinthian architecture in the world. 

Its dimensions are not large, and its form is 
that of a simple parallelogram 84 feet by 40. Its 
columns are 3 feet in diameter at the base, and 26 
feet in height. Ten Corinthian columns form a 
porch, two being at each side of the building, and six 
sustaining a pediment. Other eight columns on each 
side are in relief on the walls of the temple, which 
is covered with a substantial modern roof. The 
interior is 52 feet by 36, and is at present filled 
with a temporary exhibition of modern paintings, 
apparently on the plan of an art union. The floor 
contains a few examples of ancient mosaic work, 
probably part of the ancient floor of the temple. 
The whole structure is in excellent preservation, 
although nearly two thousand years have elapsed 
since the probable period of its erection, and its 
walls and columns therefore present in one view a 
duration which has extended over the entire period 
of the Christian era. Its exquisite preservation and 
intrinsic beauty render it an extremely attractive ob« 
ject. The capitals of the columns are admirably 
carved— the frieze is a broad surface of rich deco- 
ration, and the cornice and modillions are examples 
of the most chaste and elegant ornamentation. 

The entire building is beautiful in its proportions, 
sharp and clear in its enrichments, and may well be 
considered as one of the architectural wonders of 
the world. I went several times to gaze with re- 
newed and increasing admiration and delight on this 
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fine structure. Thus, at a period when Britain 
was peopled by painted savages, the Romans had 
completed a monument, which remains to attest a 
high refinement of taste, combined with opulence 
and power, which for ages have been swept away, 
replaced, superseded, and greatly surpassed by the 
refinement, wealth and power of the people who, at 
the time of the erection of this temple, were bar- 
banans succumbing to Roman power. 

I examined with a telescope the ornamental de- 
tails of the frieze and capitals, of which I had often 
seen good engravings and drawings, but actual in- 
spection and careful study can alone give an accu- 
rate idea of the beauty and fine state of preservation 
of this admirable specimen of the best style of 
Roman art. 

BATHS AND TEMPLE OF DIANA. 

Passing by a pleasant walk of a quarter of a mile 
from the Maison Carree, to the public promenades 
and gardens, at the west side of which extensive 
explorations are now in progress, we found a num- 
ber of men employed in laying bare several re- 
cently discovered Roman remains, adjoining those 
which in this immediate locality have been open to 
view. We examined with interest the base of a 
column, which had been discovered an hour or two 
before our arrival, after removing earth several feet 
in thickness. An obliging guide showed us the 
position and extent of the ancient baths, which still 
remain as prominent features of the ornamental 
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waters and terraces of the public gardens. These 
are surrounded with balustrades, and much of the 
ancient Roman work remains in good preservation. 
The interior of the Temple of Diana is of rec- 
tangular form, measuring 45 feet by 30. Some 
portions of its semicircular roof yet retain their 
original place, supported by columns and pilasters 
of fine proportion, and with elegant capitals. The 
ceiling of the recesses at the west end are richly 
carved. Many separate portions of the building, 
panels of ceilings, Corinthian capitals, &c., are 
placed in a sort of local museum within the temple, 
so as to admit of being closely examined, and the 
delicacy of the carving is such as almost to invite 
microscopic scrutiny. 



A survey of part of the ancient walls — of the gate 
of Augustus (which has two large and two small 
arches with pilasters in good preservation) — the in- 
terior of the churches of St. Paul and St Baudile 
(the former a good example of modern building in 
the Norman style) — a walk in the orangeries and 
promenades, and a twilight view of the walls and 
arches of the Amphitheatre— these and the other 
lesser attractions, which a city new to observation is 
sure to present, occupied the afternoon until dark- 
ness brought with it the dinner hour. A quiet 
evening of conversation and reflection, with a re- 
ference to plans and drawings of the remarkable 
antiquities we had visited, closed the day. 
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THE PONT DU GARD. 

Mach 18 saidy and tmly said, in praise of the Bne 
winter climate of the soath of France, which, as we 
first witnessed it on our arrival at Nismes, certainly 
rivalled the best and clearest summer weather of the 
north of £ngland. But on the following morning, 
November 21st, the air was sharp and cold, and we 
took with us an £nglish winter's provision of great 
coats, wraps and plaids in an open carriage, in which, 
immediately after breakfast, we set forth to visit the 
great Roman Aqueduct, called the Pont du Gard. 
Four horses carried us pleasantly over a rich district 
of country, producing abundance of wine and oil, 
and we at length arrived at the Hotel de la Poste, 
as clouds of dust and leaves were indicating the 
peculiar force of a north-east wind, which is pre- 
valent in this part of France, and called ''The 
Mistral." It frequently blows with great violence, 
so much so as even to carry small pebbles through 
the air, and brings with it a sharp, cold and piercing 
air. " It is an exception,'' said the landlord of the 
Hotel de la Poste, "to our usual fine weather." 
" Not so," replied Mr. Stephenson, " for in repeated 
former visits I have always experienced its inflic- 
tions.*' In comparing, therefore, the climate of the 
north of England with that of the south of France, 
we must consider the extreme and almost intolerable 
heat of summer, and the frequent and troublesome 
visitations of the Mistral in winter, as serious de- 
ductions fi'om the attractions of the otherwise deli- 
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cious climate, which, even in winter, under favourable 
circumstances, is exquisitely pleasing. An eminent 
engineer, who resided some time in this district 
during the progress of railway works, estimated that 
the influence of this wind was on an average felt 
more or less on two hundred and fifty days in the 
course of each year. In summer, however, a cold 
wind may be refreshing as regards temperature, 
though the Mistral is always annoying from its ten- 
dency to cause endless clouds of dust. This large 
proportion was in some measure verified by our own 
experience of the influence of the Mistral during 
two-thirds of the period of our stay in the south 
of France. Eight or nine days out of twelve were 
comparatively cold and windy during our stay at 
Nismes, Marseilles and Toulon, and sweeping clouds 
of dust were sometimes so troublesome as to pre- 
vent our walking out. 

Returning then to our visit to the Pont du Card, 
the hour of noon presented a bright blue sky, a 
warm sun, an intensely clear atmosphere (when free 
from dust), almost overpowering light, occasional 
blasts of biting wind, and showers of dust abound- 
ing in small, sharp and angular grains of lime- 
stone sand. 

Subject to these contending influences of heat and 
cold— of clear skies and dazzling light, we walked 
about a mile and a half from the hotel to see the 
Pont du Gard. We climbed to its summit, exa- 
mined it from the banks above and from the river 
edge beneath; and, after devoting some time to a 
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carefal inspection of this great work, we returned 
to take luncheon at the Hotel de la Poste. 

The great Aqueduct of the Pont du Grard was 
huilt by the Romans about two thousand years ago, 
to convey water to the city of Nismes. It consists 
of three tiers of arches, two of large diameter, and 
one of small, which sustain a small canal for the 
passage of water along the summit There arc six 
arches at the base, crossing the river Garde ; on 
these are eleven large arches, which again support 
a row of thirty-five small arches. The length at 
the base is 560 feet — at the summit 875 feet, and 
the extreme height is 156 feet. The largest arch is 
nearly 80 feet in diameter, others vaiy fi*om 50 to 
60 feet, and the arches of the third or highest tier 
are of uniform size, and 16 feet in diameter. The 
small channel or canal on the top is about 5 feet 
by 3, and is covered nearly the whole of its length 
by massive blocks of stone. The sides of the in- 
terior are incrusted with a calcareous deposit several 
inches in thickness. We walked in a stooping pos- 
ture about one-third of its length, and from an 
opening in the top had a fine view of the valley of 
the Garde, which at this place bears a considerable 
resemblance to the fine scenery of the river Wye 
near Monmouth. The adjacent district, for many 
miles around, seems a continuous garden of vines 
and olives, with here and there long lines of almond 
trees. Mr. Lee pointed out the Phillyrea, a Medi- 
terranean evergreen, growing wild and in great 
abundance on the steep slopes near the bridge, where 
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also we found, in great profusion, the myrtle, wild 
thyme, lavender and other plants. These in fine 
weather must prove a rich attraction to the botanist, 
who desires to pursue his own science along with 
those antiquarian and picturesque attractions, which 
may be enjoyed in perfection in this fertile and clas- 
sical region of Southern France. 

Ferdinand Fabre is the landlord of the Hotel de 
la Poste, and the proprietor, as we understood, as 
well as the cultivator of a small estate of about 
sixty acres. From this all the materials of our 
lunch were furnished. These comprised bread, 
butter and cheese, fish, partridges and some other 
birds ; olives, quince, marmalade, pears, apples and 
almonds, with home-made brandy and two varieties 
of wine, sparkling and dry. We were amused and 
interested by many points of information derived 
from this intelligent and obliging landlord, who pro- 
duced an album in which many memoranda, expres- 
sive of satisfaction with the hotel, and of enjoyment 
in viewing the adjacent scenery, had been made by 
former visitors, and to which the following additions 
were made by our party : — 

"Nov. 21, 1856. — Visited the Pont du Gard in company 
with Mr. Robert Stephenson and Mr. Lee. Delighted with 
the grandeur of the Roman Aqueduct, and much gratified by 
the urbanity of the landlord of this hotel, and by the excel- 
lence of refreshments and wines, all of them the produce of 

his own estate. 

" Thos. Sopwith." 

** I beg to confirm the above statement of Mr. Sopwith, and 
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hope to return to pass a fortnight with the hospitable land- 
lord of this hotel, for the purpose of making sketches of the 
magnificent Aqueduct, which fonns the great attraction of this 

place. 

** Frederick R. Lee." 

'* For the third time 1 now visit the Pont du Card, and 
although I continue to admire the magnificence of the struc- 
ture, T cannot admit that the Romans approached the moderns 
in the science and art of bridge building. 

"R. Stephenson." 

On returning to Nismes we walked to the lofty 
eminence on which stands the Tour Magne, or great 
tower built by the Romans, and commanding, it is 
said, one of the finest prospects in France. Its walls 
were glowing in the warm tints of sunset, and we 
greatly enjoyed a pleasant saunter through the 
walks and gardens near the baths of Diana ; looked 
once more at the excavations now in progTess, and 
then went to see the marble fountain in the Espla- 
nade, executed by the great sculptor Pradier, which 
is said to have cost 10,000/L, and to be the finest 
in France. 

On Saturday, November 22nd, I rose at 7, and 
walked out to view the Cathedral and other public 
buildings, market-places, &c. The morning sun 
shone brightly on the rich cornice and capitals of 
the Maison Carr6e, and on the finely sculptured 
figures of the marble fountain, emblematical of the 
four principal rivers of the department. Beyond it 
a fine architectural group is formed by the Co- 
rinthian fagade of the Palace of Justice, and the 
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massive walk of the amphitheatre. Few provincial 
towns can present in one view so grand a combina- 
tion of rich sculpture, ornamental architecture and 
magnificent antiquarian remains. 



VI. Marseilles. 

A pleasant railway journey of about eighty miles 
took us in a few hours to Marseilles, where we 
arrived at three in the afternoon. The line passes 
for several miles over a plain of great extent formed 
by the delta of the rivers Rhone and Durance. Its 
western limits seem lost in a distant horizon, and on 
the east it is bounded by a range of mountains of 
moderate elevation. The deposit of gravel of which 
it is formed is of great thickness, probably exceed- 
ing fifty or sixty feet, and indicating a scale of im- 
mense geological duration. 

We pass through a tunnel three miles in length, 
and emerge from it in the midst of gigantic rocks 
which form a noble foreground to our first view of the 
Mediterranean Sea, lying about three hundred feet 
below. The landscape here is one of great interest 
and grandeur. 

We found excellent apartments ready for our re- 
ception at the Hotel d'Orient, and walked before 
dinner to the summit of the hill of Notre Dame. 
This place commands a view of the entire town and 
harbour, together with the sea and islands on one 
hand and on the other a chain of lofty mountains, 
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with an intervening district of undulating country 
brightly studded with villas and abounding in 
cheerful looking orchards^ gardens and vineyards. 
It is a magnificent as well as very extensive pro- 
spect, and amply repaid the daily visits we made to 
see it during our stay. 

The arrival of Mr. Edwin Clarke made an agree- 
able addition to our party during our stay in this 
part of France. I here received very satisfactory 
letters from home, but both Mr. Stephenson and 
myself were shocked and very deeply grieved by 
intelligence of the death of our mutual and greatly- 
valued friend J. M. Rendel, Esq., so well known 
for the high position he has long and honourably 
filled in the engineering profession, and whose social 
qualities and warm friendship I had for more than 
twenty years had frequent opportunities of enjoying. 
We could not but feel the deepest sympathy with 
his amiable family, and regret the loss that they 
had sustained. 

The city of Marseilles, when viewed from any of 
the adjacent eminences, and especially from the hill 
of Notre Dame, presents a wide area of lofty stone 
houses arranged in streets, some of which are very 
wide and planted with trees, but the greater number 
are for the most part narrow, running in long 
straight lines, and intersecting each other at right 
angles. The harbour is of great extent, filled with 
ships of all nations, and the quays are crowded 
with a concourse of people of various climes and 
colours, presenting a scene of commercial activity 
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which cannot fail to impress a stranger with the 
importance of this, the largest maritime town in 
France. We visited more than once the fine roads 
and promenades south of the town^ and I made a 
sketch of a handsome villa recently built on a com- 
manding eminence in this locality by M. Talabot. 
A drive of a few miled enabled us to examine the 
rocky scenery of the mountains still further south. 
We visited the Zoological Gardens^ which are very 
pleasantly situated, and ornamented by rock-work 
and by appropriate buildings for the collection of 
animals ; we also saw many other places of interest 
in the town and neighbourhood. 

On the morning of the 28th November, when 
walking before breakfast on the hill of Notre Dame, 
I saw the Titania Yacht belonging to Mr. Stephen- 
son entering the harbour. During the forenoon we 
spent an hour on board of it, and at noon we de- 
parted in a post-carriage to Toulon, which we 
reached in six hours, and to which place it was 
arranged the yacht should proceed on the following 
day. 



VII. Toulon. 

The road from Marseilles to Toulon commands a 
great variety of scenery in mountain passes, and 
other extensive views, which followed in quick 
succession as we passed along. Even the term 
magnificent is feeble to convey a^ny notion of the 
overwhelming sublimity of the gorge of Ollioule 
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through which the road descends about eight miles 
west of Toulon. Mountains of from two to three 
thousand feet in height rise in almost perpendicular 
masses, and seem to fulfil all that the mind can 
conceive or desire as regards scenery of terrific 
grandeur. Mr. Stephenson, who is well acquainted 
with most of the finest mountain scener j in Europe, 
states that he knows of no other place presenting 
such majestic features of natural scenery as the 
gorge of Ollioule, so called from its proximity to 
the town of that name. 

On the following day we drove a few miles into 
the country to see the mountains and general district 
of country near Toulon. I took a long walk over 
its walls and ramparts, cemetery and new fortifica- 
tions, and in the afternoon we visited the Royal 
Arsenal and dockyards, the contents of which 
amply repay the fatigue of walking through miles 
of store-houses, building-yards, work-shops and 
quays. The Museum of Armoury is extremely 
curious, owing to the beautiful and most ingenious 
manner in which the arms are disposed. Swords, 
guns, pistols, &c. are piled up so as to resemble 
palm-trees, fountains and other ornamental devices. 
We examined the arrangements of some of the Cri- 
mean gun-boats, and I was interested by a collection 
of materials arranged in systematic order, consisting 
of one specimen of every article used in the French 
marine service and ship -building, having been pro- 
perly labelled and sealed at the chief department in 
Paris. Every further supply fit)m the same con- 
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tractor must exactly correspond with the specimen 
first approved and registered^ and by this means an 
exact uniformity is sought to be attained^ so as with 
facility to replace the whole or a part of any stores 
at home or abroad when necessary. 

Three thousand convicts are employed in useful 
labour in the dockyard and manufactories of this 
arsenal. They wear a distinctive dress, and many 
of the chief offenders are chained two and two. 
Those who are condemned for life wear a red cap, 
the rest work singly or in groups, but are not 
chained together. Except for their dress and being 
more or less ironed, there seems nothing in their 
activity, cheerfulness and seeming usefulness to 
mark any great difference between them and the 
ordinary free workmen. 

On Sunday, November SOth, I went to the morn- 
ing service in the cathedral, and to vespers at three 
in the afternoon. Mr. Edwin Clark, who had ac- 
companied us from Marseilles, left us this day on 
his return to England. 



VIII. The Mediterranean Sea. 

At three o'clock in the afternoon of December 
Ist, Mr. Stephenson, Mr. Lee and I went on board 
the Titania yacht, then lying in the harbour of 
Toulon. At four it was " blowing very hard north- 
erly." At six p.m. the log-book reported, "still 

F 
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blowing yery hard and clear/' and we remained in 
the harbour all night. 

Next morningy Tuesday, December 2nd9 at two 
a.m., " blowing hard and clear." At four, " more 
moderate." At ten a.m., ** wind increasing/' and 
at noon, " blowing hard." We left the harbour of 
Toulon at half-past seven in the morning, and I 
enjoyed very much the fine view of the mountains 
which rise immediately north of that town. The 
sea was boisterous, but in other respects all the 
conditions of wind and weather were favourable ; so 
much so, that before midnight we had passed south 
of the latitude of Naples. On Wednesday the gale 
continued, with a very cross sea. We saw the west- 
ern coast and interior mountains of Sardinia, the 
highest portions of which were covered with snow. 
On Thursday, the sea continued rough, and just as 
darkness set in, we found ourselves in near proxi- 
mity to the Island of Maritime, which lies about 
twenty miles west of Sicily. It is a long lofty rock, 
almost uninhabited, and, as we passed, it could 
scarcely be distinguished from the dark clouds in 
which it was nearly enveloped. Some distant thun- 
der was heard, and for nearly four hours the horizon 
was lit up, in various directions, by vivid flashes of 
lightning, some of which had the effect of throwing, 
for a moment, the rocky island into bold relief, and 
of giving a character of impressive grandeur not 
readily forgotten. 

During this part of our voyage we had frequent 
opportunities of observing the luminous appearance 
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of the waves. From the bow of the vessel two 
broad streams of greenish lights one on either side 
of the ship, passed along the sides, and a similar 
stream of light followed in the wake of the rudder, 
extending to a distance of fifty yards or more. This 
light was also diffused over the surface of adjacent 
waves, and at times the sea appeared almost covered 
with it, when the crest of the waves was broken 
into foam. 

This green pathway of light is studded with 
sparkling spots of extreme brightness, like stars 
which glide along, appearing only for a few mo- 
ments, and, after passing over a few feet or yards, 
they entirely disappear. Sometimes there are only 
a few of those sparkling stars, at other times whole 
shoals of them. They are believed to arise from the 
light given out by small animalcula when subjected 
to friction, a view which would appear to derive 
considerable weight from experiments made by Mr. 
Edwin Clark, who, on examining animalcula taken 
from sea water, and examining them in the dark, 
found that they emitted a light when violently 
pressed. The phosphorescence of jelly fish, and other 
causes, contribute to produce the well-known lumi- 
nosity of the sea, but I have never before observed 
so rich a display of these sparkling spots of light. 

On Friday, December 5th, we passed along the 
southern coast of Sicily, and looked in vain for land 
or for the summit of Etna, which in clear weather 
would have been within our limits of view. At 
noon on this day we came in sight of Goza, an 

f2 
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island which is one of the places to which the ship- 
wreck of St. Paul has been attributed. We had 
now completed^ in little more than three days, a 
continuous run of six hundred miles. The afternoon 
and evening were calm, the sea became tranquil, 
and we began to realize some results of our southern 
progress, the temperature on deck scarcely having 
varied from 61° in the last day or two. 

Saturday, December 6. I rose at six o'clock 
this morning and walked some time on deck very 
lightly clad, enjoying beyond measure the mild and 
balmy fragrance of a gentle current of air of 64° in 
temperature. I made drawings of the islands of 
Goza and Malta, which lay, long gloomy lines of 
land of moderate elevation, on the southern horizon 
of our view. A light wind and fine weather enabled 
us to view the Maltese group of islands to great 
advantage, and we also faintly discerned Sicily — a 
dim shade skirting the northern borders of the sea, 
but of which no distinctive features were visible. 
This was a most delicious day for being at sea, and 
we had a good view of Valetta as we slowly passed 
along at a distance of about two miles from the 
northern shores of Malta. 

The calm weather, sunny skies, and fluent, easy 
movement of the yacht, seemed to constitute the 
very perfection of a Sunday, as we experienced them 
on the 7th December. At eleven, Mr. Stephenson 
read prayers, the morning service of the Church of 
*<1, in the saloon of the yacht, the whole ship's 
ag assembled. I shall not readily forget 
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the earnest and impressive attention and truly re- 
spectable appearance of these excellent sailors, nor 
the solemnity of a service which is nowhere more 
sublime than in the vast ocean solitudes over which 
the yacht is now passing on its way to a country, 
the early history of which happens to be specially 
referred to in one of'the lessons for this day, in the 
seventh chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. 

At noon on Sunday we were sixty-five miles east 
of Malta; a slight breeze sprung up in the evening, 
and in the twenty-four hours, ending at noon on 
Monday, the 8th December, we had completed one 
hundred and forty miles. On Tuesday we had a 
pleasant breeze, saw Cape Razat, and about thirty 
miles of high land contiguous to it on the coast of 
Africa, and at noon had completed one hundred 
and sixty miles. 

At twilight this evening we observed a very beau- 
tiful effect produced on the surface of the sea by the 
reflection of the moonbeams. Instead of the usual 
silvery light there was a brilliant emerald-green, of 
such lustre as to give an iridescent appearance of 
great novelty and of extraordinary beauty. Mr. 
Lee, to whom, as an artist, every subject connected 
with colour has its peculiar interest, suggested that 
it probably arose from a combination of the intense 
blue of the sea with the yellowish lustre of the 
moon, reflected at a particular angle ; and this pro- 
bably is the explanation, as it only continued about 
half an hour. The aspect of the water, while this 
efiect lasted, was of almost magical radiance, and 
widely apart from anything we had before seen. 
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The breeze continued until Wednesday morning 
at five^ after which a light wind subsided to an 
almost perfect calm. At noon the day's distance 
was one hundred and thirty miles, and at 4 p.m., 
the sea^ which had been smooth all day, became 
very remarkably so — ^not a single ripple marking 
the glassy surface of large^ but very gentle, undu- 
lations. Towards night the wind freshened a little, 
and at noon on Thursday, the 11th December, a 
run of about two hundred miles had been made, 
bringing us within two hundred miles of Alex- 
andria. Our course is parallel to and about fifty 
miles north of the coast of Africa, the low ground 
of which in these parts is not visible. 

During the past week we have had the welcome 
companionship of brilliant moonlight. The tem- 
perature in the shade at noon is 68°, and the sky 
beautifully blue and clear. A dark storm in the 
south, of which Mr. Lee has made a most correct 
and effective drawing, has not extended its influence 
thus far, nor disturbed the summer-like and rainless 
uniformity of our voyage. The weather, in fact, has 
during the last week been as delightfully fine as that 
of the best summer or autumn days of England — 
abundantly warm, yet not uncomfortably so. The 
lightest clothing suffices by night as well as day, 
and this I found to be the case in occasional visits 
to the deck, even at midnight, and early morning 
before sunrise. We could not but remark the ex- 
traordinary elevation of the moon when near the 
full, reaching within a few degrees of the zenith, 
and consequently scarcely casting any but a vertical 
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shadow : the polar star is depressed to 32^^ and the 
pointers of Ursa Major, when at their southing, are 
many degrees helow and north of the zenith. 

On Friday, December 12th, squalls of wind, ac- 
companied by heavy rains and dark clouds, pre- 
vailed during the early part of the morning and 
forenoon. Towards noon these subsided, and a 
calm ensued. We have often noticed during our 
voyage the intensely deep indigo-colour of the Me- 
diterranean Sea, when viewed perpendicularly from 
over the bulwarks of the yacht, and therefore seen 
by transmitted light. I noticed it more especially 
this day, because it was cloudy ; the sky was en- 
tirely covered with masses of grey clouds, without 
any intervening spaces of blue, consequently it is 
not, as some have supposed, the mere reflection of 
an azure sky that causes the peculiar blue aspect of 
the waters of this sea. Looking on its surface you 
have the reflected light of the sky, and the general 
appearance is dark ; the green colour of northern 
seas is wanting, but the surface aspect of the broad 
circle of waters surrounding the yacht is not marked 
by the intense and beautifUl, pure and very deep 
tint of blue which appears on looking directly over 
the surface. When the sea water is drawn up in a 
bucket or poured into a glass, no tint whatever ap- 
pears ; it is bright and clear as distilled water. 

At noon this day we had made one hundred and 
twenty-seven miles, leaving only a distance of se^ 
venty miles to Alexandria. The afternoon was 
calm, the sea smooth, the temperature on deck 68% 
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and in the saloon^ with open skylights^ ahout 70^. 
We dined^ as usual, at six, greatly enjoying the 
select and excellent dishes and dessert. A saunter 
on deck at eight, and again at ten o'clock, with a 
game at whist or dominoes between ; at eleven we 
retire to rest, to read by the light of candle-lamps 
safely fixed, and to sleep. Such has been the almost 
uniform occupation of our evenings, which, as well 
as the whole day, have been agreeably diversified 
by conversation, exercise, sketching, reading, writing, 
and by a liberal indulgence of the "dolce far niente," 
both body and mind being oflen disposed to indulge 
in quietness and rest, under the influence of sea air 
and the gentle movement of the yacht. 

Under these favourable conditions, our voyage 
has been one of unmixed enjoyment ; and if it were 
required to name any one element more conducive 
than another to our comfort and delight, it would 
certainly be the unceasing attention. and unfailing 
resources of intelligence, on almost every subject, 
which our kind friend and host, Mr. Stephenson, 
brings to bear on every matter connected with health 
and ease and comfort during every hour, night as 
well as day. These cannot but be regarded with 
pleasure at the time, and must ever be remembered 
with grateful and friendly feelings, deepening in 
proportion as time may be allotted to recall in after 
life the recollections of intense enjoyment, of which 
our voyage in the Titania yacht has laid so broad a 
foundation. 

I may here enter a few memoranda as to the extent 
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of accommodation which we have enjoyed during 
our Toyage in the Titania^ inasmuch as they are 
very complete of their kind, and far exceed what 
most persons on land would suppose to he attainable 
in a compass apparently so small as that presented 
by the exterior of this graceful and trim-looking 
ship. The Titania is of 180 tons burthen, and draws 
13 feet of water, a depth which not only allows of 
ample head-room in the saloon and sleeping cabins, 
but also gives great steadiness to her movements 
through the water. The extreme length is 90 feet, 
and breadth of beam 21 feet. Even a landman's 
eye must at a glance perceive the fine form of her 
bow and the excellent deck arrangements, everything 
being the most suitable of its kind, and placed in 
exact order; — the ropes coiled with mathematical 
precision, in circles or ornamental curves, and in 
every part of the ship an extreme neatness being 
observable. In these, as well as in all the yet more 
important duties of seamanship, the vigilant care 
and untiring zeal of Captain Cork is seconded by 
the ability of the mate and the cheerful and ready 
activity of the crew, and all these are encouraged 
and promoted by the constant attention which Mr. 
Stephenson himself gives to all requisite matters 
being properly carried out. 

Owing to its contiguity to the compass, where 
iron would be objectionable, the tiller, or handle 
which guides the rudder, is made entirely of po- 
lished brass. An excellent timepiece, telescope, 
thermometer and barometer are conveniently placed 
in the companion staircase leading to the saloon. 
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Three excellent chronometers are kept in the sa^ 
loon. 

The principal cahin or saloon is 16 feet by 15 feet, 
and 8 feet high. It is handsomely painted in white 
and gold, with slender forms of flowered ornaments 
in the panels. On each side are divans or sofas, 
8 feet in length, and convertible at night into com- 
fortable beds, over which, at each end, are swing 
lamps. Each of the four comers contains a hand- 
some case or cupboard of polished bird's-eye maple, 
with tops that slide up, so that anything resting on 
them need not be removed when the top is lifted. 
Looking-glasses are placed at the ends, and at each 
side are bookcases and closets, containing about two 
hundred well-selected books. The forecastle, ste- 
ward's room, &c. are more spacious than is usual in 
yachts of this size, affording ample accommodation 
for the crew; and throughout the whole of the yessel 
the arrangements for ventilation are most complete. 
In short, the Titania possesses many of the comforts 
and elegancies of a handsomely-furnished house, 
combined with as much of ease and luxury as are 
compatible with a sojourn on the waters of the deep. 
The fluent, easy movement which usually prevails, 
save jonly in the stillness of a perfect calm or the 
boisterous roughness of a storm, is one of the great 
enjoyments of life at sea, and, like the rocking of a 
cradle, is most conducive to rest. It is considered 
by some an advantage to use swing beds in prefer- 
ence to fixed; but in the former case a person lying 
in one of them remains steady, in a horizontal plane, 
while every object around, the floor, sides and top 
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of the cabin, are all in apparent motion ; but in a 
fixed bed, when all is in motion together, no sensa- 
tion of movement is felt beyond the gentle rocking 
to which I have alluded, and which is one among 
many incentives to that feeling of relaxation and 
repose which I call the *^ somnolency of the sea." 

Adjoining the saloon are other four very comfort- 
able cabins, besides convenient berths for the attend- 
ants or servants, of Mr. Stephenson or his visitors. 
These cabins are furnished with swords, cutlasses, 
rifles, blunderbusses and pistols, which, with four 
pieces of brass cannon (six-pounders) and two brass 
bulwark guns, afford suitable means of defence, if 
occasion should require them to be used. 

The following extracts from the log-book show 
the distances run, and the ship's place, by observa- 
tion, at noon each day :-^ 

From Toulon at half-past seven on Dec. 

2nd to noon on Latitude. Longitude. 

Dec. 3rd, 1856. Distance, 238 miles. 39"" 20' 10° 35' 

4th Do at noon, ] 35 „ 38*' W 10'' 36' 

5th do. 189 „ 36° 9' 13° 48' 

6th calm „ 36® 6' 14° 3' 

7th do. 73 „ 35° 25' 15° 57' 

8th do. 121 „ 34° 34^ 18° 19' 

9th do. 164 „ 33° 33' 21° 28' 

10th do. 147 „ 82° 53' 24° 21' 

11th do. 98 „ 32° 22' 26° 19' 

12th do. 127 „ 31° 14' 28° 42' 

13th .... Do at 7i, a.m. 56 „ 31° 17' 29° 14' 

1,348 
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IX. Alexandria. 

Saturday, Dec. 13th, 1856.-- When I rose and 
went on deck at seven o'clock this morning, I saw 
the city of Alexandria lying to the eastward, its 
towers and minarets, and forests of shipping and 
innumerable windmills, forming a long and inte- 
resting line on the horizon, over which the sun was 
rising in great splendour. The lighthouse recently 
built on the ruins of the ancient Pharos of Alexan- 
der, and Pompey's Pillar, were discernible; and 
as we entered the harbour, guided by Turkish 
pilots, we had a fine succession of objects unfolded 
to our Tiew, under the most favourable auspices of 
brilliant light, mild temperature and clear atmo- 
sphere. A vast number of large ships formed a 
conspicuous feature, and several of them in full sail 
on the point of departure, tacking out of the har- 
bour against nearly a head wind, presented as fine 
a marine prospect as can well be conceived, the 
utmost skill in management being requisite to avoid 
interference with each other. Two Turkish pilots 
came on board at eight o'clock ; boats with guides 
and provisions also came off, and afforded us a 
good opportunity of seeing the swarthy faces and 
limbs and picturesque costume of their occupants. 
A boat with the harbour-master next approached, 
— a venerable-looking old man with a white beard, 
who courteously recognized Mr. Stephenson as a 
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well-known friend of former days^ and made some 
usual routine inquiries of the captain. Next a qua- 
rantine boat^ with a dozen or more persons, arrived, 
and the captain went on shore to obtain pratique, 
or the requisite authority for any of our party or 
crew to leave the vessel when we please. 

The general appearance of the harbour and its 
shores is extremely interesting. A lofty stone light- 
house stands on Point Eunostis, the extremity of a 
semicircular promontory, which forms by its con- 
cave shore a north-eastern limit of the old port or 
harbour, in which at nine o'clock in the forenoon 
we were safely anchored. 

This fine harbour is nearly four miles in length, 
and an irregular but average distance of half-a-mile 
lies between the main land and a great number of 
rocks and banks, lying under the surface of the 
water, and between which the entrance is somewhat 
difficult by day and dangerous by night. The new 
harbour lies on the north-east and convex portion 
of the promontory already mentioned, and is of 
much more limited extent, scarcely exceeding half- 
a-mile in its extreme dimensions. 

Near the lighthouse are fortifications. Inward 
from thence are a great number of mud huts plas- 
tered over ; they cover a low bank close to the shore, 
and resemble a vast assemblage of ruins rather than 
habitable dwellings, square forms predominating. 
Handsome baths are built near them, and the Pa- 
lace of the Pasha forms a long succession of white 
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buildings of varied elevation. The square forms, 
red roof, and long regular lines of windows, give to 
this palace a European character; and as its several 
houses and gardens rise immediately from the 
water's edge, it is impossible not to admire the plea- 
santness of its situation. Between the palace and 
the town are extensive dockyards, and in the east 
are the houses of the city, with here and there a 
minaret giving an oriental character, which other- 
wise is not predominant amidst so large an assem- 
blage of ships in the immediate foreground of the 
scene. Towards the south the most remarkable 
feature is a long succession of windmills on a mo- 
derate elevation, and on the south-west, sandy and 
arid banks indicate the proximity of African deserts. 
The view is terminated by a fort on a rocky island, 
called Maraboul, which forms the limit of the har- 
bour in that direction. 

At one o'clock we went ashore in the ship's boat, 
accompanied by a dragoman or interpreter, and 
sauntered for an hour in the streets and great square 
of Alexandria. The scene which presents itself on 
approaching the quay is animated and peculiar, so 
much so as to defy description. A crowd of men 
and boys seem ever ready to assail visitors with 
various importunities, and more especially with the 
oflPer of donkeys, of which a great number were in 
readiness ; but we preferred walking. First of all 
is to be noticed the extreme variety of dresses, both 
in form and colour, and, it may be added, in quan- 
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tity also, some persons being slightly coyered in 
loose folds of cotton or linen, and others wearing 
substantial cloaks with hoods. Most of the women 
are veiled, and many of them wear a loose white 
dress, which almost covers the face, leaving only 
space for the eyes. The unpaved and irregular 
streets are crowded with people, and it is sometimes 
rather difficult to thread one's way between long 
lines of camels, carts and donkeys% The shops are 
quite open; many of them are very small, and their 
contents seemingly of little value. Seated in them, 
at an elevation of about four feet from the ground, 
are their respective occupiers, cross-legged and not 
unfrequently smoking. It is impossible not to stop 
now and then to gaze at some extraordinary spe- 
cimens of human kind — swarthy Egyptians, dark 
Nubians and various others. The Frank Square is 
of considerably extent, and has an European aspect, 
although some of its houses are built in an oriental 
fashion. We particularly noticed the English 
church, erected a few years ago from the admirable 
designs of Mr. Wild. It is of oriental character; 
its rich details appear to have been selected and 
applied with exquisite taste, and we regretted to 
observe that symptoms of exfoliation and decay are 
already conspicuous in some portions of the stone 
work. Along the frieze of the side next the square 
is an inscription in large ornamented letters carved 
in stone — ^^ The Lord is gracious. His mercy is 
everlasting, and His truth endureth from genera- 
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tion to generation.*' And on the other side of the 
building is the inscription—" Enter into His gates 
with thanksgivings and into His courts with praise; 
be thankful unto Him, and bless His name." It 
must be mentioned, as evincing the great liberality 
of Mehemet Ali^ that he not only gave a very spa- 
cious site for this Protestant church, but supplied a 
quantity of stone for its erection. 

After viewing the new harbour and several other 
objects of interest, which presented themselves in 
every direction and at every step — above, the clear 
blue skies— beneath, the sandy, unpaved pathways 
and roads — around, the peculiar oriental style of 
building, and the endless varieties of costumes of 
men, women and children, the camels, in short, 
every object is new and curious — we returned to 
the yacht, where we spent the remainder of the 
afternoon and evening, enjoying the beautiful sunset 
view of the harbour, which strongly reminded me 
of Danby's fine picture, " The Evening Gun," in 
the possession of Mr. Stephenson. 

On Sunday morning, Dec. 14th, we went into 
Alexandria, and remained a short time on a wharf 
on the Transit Quay, untU a carriage arrived. 
Goods of various kinds were being landed, and the 
apparently angry contentions of the labourers were 
most singular. The hired carriage, in which we 
proceeded to pay some visits with Mr. Stephenson, 
was fitted up in a very superior manner, quite 
equal to the best description of English carriages, 
so far as the elegance of the interior is concerned. 
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After leaving cards at the house of the English 
Consul, Mr. Green, we went to view the famous 
ohelisk called Cleopatra's Needle. It is formed of 
red granite from Assouan ; is seventy feet high, and 
measures seven feet seven inches on each side at its 
base. Its position seems insecure, inasmuch as a 
considerable portion has been removed from the 
corners of the base, and a small support or prop is 
placed to give a stability, which seems, to say the 
least, very precarious. Another obelisk lies buried 
in the earth, having been purposely covered over, 
to preserve it from dilapidation. It is fifty-five paces 
west of the standing obelisk, and was given by 
Mehemet Ali to the English, who, on account of 
its ruinous condition and the great cost of transport, 
have not hitherto thought fit to remove it. These 
celebrated monuments of antiquity, more than 3,000 
years old, are said to have been brought from He- 
liopolis by one of the Caesars. They are not in- 
closed nor protected, but are freely accessible on 
every side, being only some forty or fifty feet from 
the southern shore of the new harbour, and sur- 
rounded by an open space of sandy and irregular 
ground. On the standing obelisk the figures on 
the south-western side are in good preservation, 
but the south-east side has its hieroglyphics much 
defaced by time. The north-west side next the sea 
is clear and well preserved, but the north-east side 
is faint and illegible. It is stated by Sir G. Wil- 
kinson and Bonomi that the inscription in the 

G 
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middle line of hieroglyphics refers to Thothmes the 
Third, who reigned 1,330 years before the Christian 
era ; and this would appear to give an antiquity of 
no less than 3,186 years, a period exceeding that 
for which any detailed records exist of the history 
of the world. Many of the roads in the southern 
suburbs of Alexandria are extremely wide and orna- 
mental, and a great many buildings are in progress, 
chiefly houses built in the European manner, which 
are rapidly changing the once-prevailing oriental 
aspect of this city. The ruins of the ancient city 
are of great extent, consisting of vast mounds of 
earth, some of which have been removed beyond 
the limits of the town to facilitate the further ex- 
tension of modern streets. 

The groves of palms and other oriental trees 
have an aspect of extreme novelty to European 
eyes, which have hitherto seen them only as hot- 
house plants. The common date palm grows in 
rieh abundance, as do numerous species of the 
Cactus tribe, among which the prickly pears pre- 
sent a most conspicuous feature. Bananas and 
Acacias are also found in the orchards, and the 
whole of the leafy scenery is beautiful as regards 
form and luxuriance, and interesting in the highest 
degree from its complete novelty. 

We called at Com-el-Dic, the present residence 
of H. J. Rouse, Esq., the resident engineer of the 
railway from this place to Cairo. It is undergoing 
repairs consequent on the injury it sustained on the 
12th of October last by an earthquake. We saw a 
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large sitting-room, scantily furnished, and with 
whitewashed and lofty walls, in no way remarkable, 
except for the circumstance of its being the first 
apartment we had seen in Egypt ; and this interest 
was lessened by its interior arrangements, furniture 
and books, &c., being after the English fashion. 
It was with melancholy interest that I viewed an 
adjoining room, in which my once intimate friend 
and companion, Henry Swinburne, breathed his 
last. 

Mr. Stephenson called upon, and introduced Mr. 
Lee and myself to the Hon. F. Bruce, the consul- 
general, at his house, a little way into the country 
south of Alexandria. We were received in a large 
drawing-room handsomely furnished, and adorned 
with engravings of subjects from Landseer and 
other English artists. The sofas, of great length 
and breadth, are adapted for the eastern cross- 
legged mode of resting. The first offer of Turkish 
hospitality is a pipe and coffee ; the former was only 
available to one ; the latter to all of our party. The 
pipes broug}it for the consul and Mr. Stephenson 
were about seven feet long, ornamented in various 
colours, and enriched with diamonds and rubiies. 
The bowl of the pipe rests in a small brazen dish 
placed on the floor. Coffee is brought in small 
conical cups (about the size of egg cups), resting* in 
very pretty little vessels of open or filigree silver 
work. The coffee was excellent, and strangers as 
Mr. Lee and I are to eastern customs, we could not 
but observe the respectful and ceremonious manner 

a2 
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of the tall and well-dressed attendant who brought 
these refreshments. 

We visited the gardens of the Pasha of Egypt, 
which are of considerable extent, and abound in rare 
and curious trees. We observed many palm trees, 
of great size, bearing abundance of dates. The 
rich profusion of colour and luxuriance of vege- 
tation seemed a wonderful contrast to an English 
winter, and it was scarcely possible to believe that 
it was now the middle of December. 

We dined and spent a most agreeable afternoon 
with Mr. Thorburn, an eminent merchant, who oc- 
cupies the house and gardens which are here well 
known as Mr. Larkins', or "The Sycamores." 
Here we found a most agreeable party, and over- 
flowing hospitality and kindness ; a great variety of 
excellent dishes were served at dinner, and amongst 
other luxuries of the dessert were oranges pulled 
this morning from trees in the adjacent garden. We 
sat in the open air both before and after dinner, and 
met several intelligent and accomplished friends of 
our worthy entertainer. One of these, by his name 
and long connection with Egypt, would at first be 
supposed to be a native of some eastern clime, — 
Abdallah Bey, whose long continued and zealous 
services were of great use to, and were handsomely 
rewarded by, a former Viceroy, Abbas Pasha. I 
was surprised to learn that in early life he gained 
honours in the English army in the Peninsular 
War, and that his birth-place was in or near Cap- 
Iieaton, in Northumberland. 
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The gardens and grounds contiguous to the house 
are about forty English acres in extent^ laid out in 
a very tasteful manner as regards pleasant walks 
and fine landscape effects, and are remarkable for 
a number of botanical specimens of great rarity. 
Here is a small Banian tree, one of the very few yet 
introduced into Egypt, presenting the well-known 
phenomena of descending branches, which take root 
and attain a maturity enabling them to shoot forth 
horizontal branches, and a fresh succession of de- 
scending stems. The broad leaves of the Plantain 
tree,— the rich crimson tints of some plants of the 
Euphorbia genus, — the exuding gum and glossy 
leaves of the India-rubber tree, — the night-blowing 
Cereus and many other trees and plants of the palm 
and cactus order, — imparted the highest interest to a 
leisurely and most pleasant walk in this garden, 
which also, as its name implies, contains some syca- 
more trees, and these were laden with fruit. We 
returned to the yacht in the evening, in the harbour 
of Alexandria. 

On Monday morning at seven the sun rose in 
great splendour, and throughout the day shone with 
a warmth and brilliancy, far exceeding the brightest 
of our English summer suns, while it would not be 
easy to convey, by any description, an idea of the 
intense blueness of the sky. The water was smooth 
as glass, and the effects in every direction truly 
beautiful and pleasing. At eight o'clock I went 
ashore, accompanied by Aly Hassan, a dragoman 
or interpreter. The harbour scene was an exquisite 
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picture. Vast numbers of steam and other ships, — 
long lines and massive blocks of buildings, and the 
long eastern facade of the palace, all reflected in the 
waters, formed ja prospect of indescribable beauty. 

On landing, the dragoman walked before me 
through the streets, until he met what he considered 
a pair of good donkeys, and on these we had a very 
comfortable and, to me, extremely interesting ride 
through several parts of the town and adjacent dis- 
trict. Passing the Greek Church, we went to the 
Arabian Cemetery. It is of great extent, without 
trees, and uninclosed. The chief monuments are 
composed of two or three flat stones laid one on the 
other, with two small upright stones on the top, and 
a species of aloe is placed on the humbler graves. 

Pompey's Pillar is a somewhat ruinous column, 
nearly 100 feet high, standing alone in a dry plain 
of sand and gravel, the spot which it occupies being 
slightly elevated, and commanding a good general 
view of Alexandria and the adjacent land and sea, 
with the Mahmouhdean Canal and Lake Mareotis. 
The shaft is well proportioned, and is very remark- 
able as being formed of one piece of granite. Its 
diameter is about nine feet, and its length seventy- 
three feet. The Corinthian capital is supposed to be 
of later date than the column. It is much weather- 
worn. Notwithstanding its name of Pompey's 
Pillar, it has no historical connection or association 
with that personage ; and Sir G. Wilkinson states 
it to have been erected in honour of Diocletian. 
The base is sadly daubed with large ill-formed 
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letters in black paint, the names of visitors who 
have had the bad taste thus to disfigure so interest- 
ing a monument of art. 

I spent some time in looking at the low and fiat- 
topped mud huts, which extend over large areas of 
ground, and form Arabian villages. They are joined 
together so as to form long rows, with intervening 
lanes; and it would be difficult to conceive any- 
thing more wretched than the darkness, gloom and 
smoke of the interiors. Smoke, however, is only 
of occasional and temporary occurrence, as the 
mildness of the climate renders fire unnecessary for 
any but cooking purposes. 

The quays of the canal at Mahmouhd are covered 
with merchandize of various kinds, and especially 
with numerous bales of cotton. Crowds of people 
were occupied in business, many of them apparently 
driving bargains. Heavily-laden camels convey 
the produce to the warehouses in the town, and for 
a long distance the canal is filled with boats, having 
latteen sails furled on slanting yards, from sixty to 
ninety feet in length. I visited some of the mar- 
kets, and ascended the gravel mound on which 
Fort Napoleon stands. It commands a bird's-eye 
view of the town and harbour, and of the finely- 
wooded suburbs and palm groves to the south, sur- 
mounted by the buildings at Com-el-dic. I saw in 
some of the streets indications of houses laid in 
ruins by the earthquake, similar to the dilapidations 
we had seen at Com-el-dic on the preceding day. 
In one instance, a house had entirely fallen down. 
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but the damage to the town in general does not 
appear to have been considerable. 

I accompanied Mr. Stephenson on board H. M. 
surveying steam-ship Tartarus, where Capt. Mansell 
obligingly showed us the charts he has recently 
constructed from actual surveys in the Gulf of 
Suez and in the Mediterranean Sea, with reference 
to the project of a ship canal. 

In the afternoon we saw the Pasha*s palace at 
the north-east extremity of the old or great harbour. 
Several of the apartments are extremely handsome, 
especially the large circular drawing-room. The 
floors are beautifully inlaid in various ornamental 
patterns, and visitors are requested to take off their 
shoes or boots. As no slippers were at hand, we 
proceeded to pace the several state-rooms in our 
stockings, which, on so perfectly-smooth and ele^ 
gant a surface as the palace floors, was no severe 
tax on the indulgence of our curiosity, and in one 
sense it was curious to find the temperature quite 
agreeable, and even the marble floor of the baths 
felt only moderately cool. The balcony commands 
a charming view of the harbour. 

The decoration, as far as it goes, is of regal mag- 
nificence, but in splendour and richness and curious 
workmanship is far exceeded by the French and 
English palaces which have come under my obser- 
vation. The adjacent court-yards are paved with 
pebbles, arranged in ornamental forms. In the 
evening we dined with the Honourable F. Bruce, 
her Britannic Majesty's consul, at his house on the 
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banks of the Mahmouhdean Canal, and where, as 
friends of Mr. R. Stephenson, Mr. Lee and myself 
partook of the most ample hospitality, combined 
with agreeable society. I was much interested in 
the short account given to me by Captain Mansell 
of his surveying operations in the Mediterranean 
for a period of more than twenty years. 

On Tuesday, Dec. 16th, Mr. Stephenson and I 
accompanied Mr. Lee to Com-el-dic, to call on 
Mr. Rouse. Mr. Lee availed himself of the very 
hospitable facilities afforded by this gentleman for 
preparing his photographic apparatus, and spent 
the forenoon in making very successful pictures of 
the great obelisk called Cleopatra's Needle. I 
made a few slight sketches of this and other ob- 
jects, and especially of trees in the palm grove and 
hedges formed of prickly pears near Com-el-dic. 
I also examined several of the arches and other 
subterranean remains of the ancient city, and, in 
making a sketch, sat on a ruined wall, which may 
have existed here in the time of Alexander. In the 
afternoon I went with Mr. Rouse to the railway 
station, and had a fine view from its summit, which 
is flat and covered with lime. We had luncheon 
at Com-el-dic, and I walked with Mr. Stephenson 
to pay a melancholy visit to the grave of my former 
friend Henry Swinburne. It is protected by sub- 
stantial masonry, which is to be surmounted by a 
black marble monument, with an appropriate in- 
scription. This well-merited mark of respect and 
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affection is the tribute which Mr. Stephenson wil- 
lingly pays to the memory of an active and valued 
assistant in the work of constructing the first Mus- 
sulman railway, one portion of which was executed 
under the immediate direction of Henry Swinburne. 
He died, afler a very short attack of Asiatic cholera, 
on the 10th June, 1855, and I deeply grieved when 
I thought of the happy and prosperous destinies 
which had seemed likely to be his lot, as the direct 
heir to one of the best and most beautiful estates of 
Northumberland. 

In the evening, at half-past six, we joined a table- 
d'hdte dinner of about forty persons at the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Hotel in the grand square of 
Alexaildria. Taking up an old French newspaper, 
I was amused on seeing a notice of Mr. Robert 
Chambers having attended a lecture of Thackeray's 
at Edinburgh. The names, as well as the works of 
William and Robert Chambers, have a world-wide 
celebrity; yet it was curious that a rapid glance 
over the very first newspaper I had seen in Egypt 
should make me acquainted with, at least, one of 
the movements of my greatly-valued friend. On 
our return we walked through the streets upwards 
of a mile, in true Egyptian darkness, and expe- 
rienced no interruption ; yet it is contrary to the 
local regulations to walk at night without a Ian- 
thorn. On arriving at the gate of the city we found 
it closed, and Mr. Rouse, although an excellent 
Arabic scholar, was unable to prevail on the guar- 
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dians of the gate to grant us an outlet. Some diffi- 
culty arose as to the proper pass-word, and as the 
porters, civil and military, refused even to open the 
door of their own house, the case seemed hopeless, 
and we were repairing to the Police Office, when, 
about a hundred yards from the gate, we had the 
good fortune to meet some of our friends of H.M.S. 
Tartarus, who supplied us with a boat as well as 
the watch-word, and we were thus, without further 
loss of time, saj^ly placed on board the Titania 
yacht. 

The mail steam-ships from Southampton and 
Marseilles were expected to arrive at Alexandria on 
Thursday, the 18th, and Mr. Stephenson and I re- 
mained on board the whole of this and the two fol- 
lowing days, excepting only a short walk to make a 
few calls on Saturday. The weather continued re- 
markably fine, the temperature in the shade on deck 
being seldom less than 70^, and not unfrequently 
75®, in the middle of the day, the cabin temperature 
remaining nearly uniform at 70". Nothing can be 
more enjoyable than such a delicious warmth when 
accompanied by other conditions favourable to 
health. On board the Titania yacht we have the 
fine clear atmosphere and refreshing sea breezes of 
one of the largest and safest harbours in the world. 
Our little circle of society is enlivened by occasional 
visitors, and when alone there is no lack of agree- 
able and interesting conversation. There is an ex- 
cellent library, a good microscope and other scien- 
tific instruments ; we find abundant means of occu- 
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pation by day and amusement by night. Mr. Lee 
pursues with untiring industry his photographic 
studies of remarkable Egyptian monuments^ or 
other objects, and reading, writing and drawing, 
with an occasional saunter on deck, suffice to fill up 
every hour, so that time passes quickly and most 
pleasantly. There is ample store of provisions and 
wines, the best of their respective kinds, most of 
them procured direct from the place of their pro- 
duction; to these comforts are to Jbe added the satis- 
faction derived from the civility and attention of 
the crew and attendants, as well as the captain and 
mate. These altogether form a combination of at- 
tractions, the value of which were abundantly ex- 
perienced during a three weeks' residence in the 
Titania yacht. 

On Sunday morning, the 21st Dec., prayers were 
read at eleven o'clock by Mr. Stephenson to the 
assembled ship's crew, and we aftertrards drove 
to " The Sycamores,'' the country residence of Mr. 
Thorbum. We dined and spent a few hours most 
agreeably ; nor can I sufficiently express the deep 
sense I shall ever retain of the hospitable kindness 
of this family party and their friends, whom we had 
now a second opportunity of meeting. On return- 
ing to the yacht we regretted to find that no intelli- 
gence of the mail ships had been received; we 
spent a quiet but agreeable evening in reading and 
conversation, the latter chiefly based on some cu- 
rious points of information derived irom the intel- 
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ligent communications of the friends whom we bad 
met in the afternoon. 

From one of these I obtained an account of the 
earthquake at Alexandria, in October last. It oc- 
curred on the 12tb of that month, and commenced 
at nine minutes before three o'clock in the morn- 
ing. There were three violent shocks, two of which 
were distinctly felt by my informant ; these with a 
tremulous movement and noise occupied about two 
minutes. Clocks and watches were stopped and 
many articles overthrown; but no considerable 
damage was sustained by substantial houses, al- 
though some of frail construction were thrown 
down ; nor does it appear that in this locality any 
serious personal injury was suffered. 

An example of summary punishment, which 
happened within the last day or two, is worth re- 
lating, as it was told by one of the parties im- 
mediately concerned, and therefore well acquainted 
with the facts. A gentleman who arrived by the 
Indian mail last Wednesday, and has been since 
detained by the non-arrival of mails from England 
and France, was walking near Cleopatra's Needle, 
when he was asked for money by an Egyptian 
soldier; a small earn was given, but this led to a 
larger and more menacing demand, accompanied 
by the action of laying his hand upon his sword. 
No one being near, the gentleman deemed it pru- 
dent to escape under cover of a larger donation ; but 
he at once applied to the English Consul, obtained 
a janissary and went to the guard-house, where the 
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culprit was found with the money in his possession. 
This was returned to the complainant, who had the 
further satisfaction of seeing the rascal bastinadoed. 
Not many years age the present Pasha of Egypt 
was informed that several robberies had been com- 
mitted on and near his estates at Damanhour. His 
servants laid wait and captured no less than eight 
thieves, who, afler due trial and conviction, were 
immediately executed. On his highness being 
remonstrated with on the rapidity of this mode of 
dealing punishment, as in contrast with the usual 
delays and amenities of European districts : " Ah," 
he replied, " in England you employ advocates to 
use their skill to clear the guilty, and they often 
escape ; but here I knew them to be guilty and I 
hanged them." These cases came within the scope 
of our conversation, and the personal knowledge of 
the parties who related them ; and though marked 
by an extreme degree of severity, they are yet an 
index to modes of dispensing justice, or at any rate 
of awarding punishment, which have at times pre- 
vailed in Egypt to an almost incredible extent. One 
example may suffice. It is related by Mr. E. W. 
Lane, in his excellent book on the manners and 
customs of the modem Egyptians. About twenty 
years ago, a collector of taxes at El-Men-o6-fe6-yeh, 
in the southernmost district of the Delta, demanded 
of a poor peasant a sum equivalent in value to 
about thirty shillings, which, not being obtainable, 
he took a cow, the only property of the man, and 
desired some of the fellahheen or peasants of the 
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village to buy it. This they were unable to do 
from poverty. The nazir or governor, who was 
collecting the taxes, ordered a butcher to kill the 
cow and gave him the head for his trouble; the 
rest of the carcase was cut up by the butcher at the 
ndzir's command into sixty pieces, and sixty of the 
peasants were ordered to pay one ryal for each of 
such pieces ; thb produced sixty ryals, the amount 
of the taxes required ; but this sum was only about 
one half of the value of the cow. Away went the 
owner of the cow to the ndzir's superior, the late 
Mahommed Bey.* " I am oppressed," said he, 
" and in misery. I had no property but one cow, 
a milch cow; I and my family lived upon her 
milk; and she ploughed for me and threshed my 
corn; the ndzir has taken and killed her and cut 
her up into sixty pieces, and sold the pieces to my 
neighbours ; to each a piece for one ryal, so that he 
obtained but sixty ryals for the whole, while the 
value of the cow was a hundred and twenty ryals 
or more." And so, after further imploring for 
mercy, the defturdar attended to his complaint, 
sent for the whole of the parties, including the 
sixty purchasers, and having, on due inquiry of 
them, found the complainant*s story to be true, 
he ordered the butcher to kill the nazir, which 
was immediately done ; his head was given to the 
butcher, and his body cut into sixty pieces, for each 
of which the sixty peasants were compelled to give 

* Defturdar or chancellor of tlie district 
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two ryals. This produced one hundred and twenty 
ryals, which were given to the owner of the cow. 
This tale, marvellous as it may seem, would appear 
to be authentic, as the accuracy of Mr. Lane in all 
matters of detail connected with Egyptian laws and 
customs is generally admitted, and his work bears 
intrinsic evidence of care and exactness in every 
matter in which my own brief visit has afforded 
any opportunity of judging. 

In Mr. Knight's interesting work, " The Land 
we Live in," I read some notices of the engineering 
establishment of Messrs. Stephenson & Co. at New- 
castle, with descriptions of the high level bridge at 
that place, and of the tubular bridges ever the Menai 
Straits and River Conway. As they are condensed 
and graphic accounts, and are able illustrations of 
some of the great works in which Mr. Stephenson 
has been concerned, I insert the substance of them 
in the following extracts, embodying points of in- 
formation on which, at various times, I have con- 
versed with Mr. George Stephenson, as well as 
with his equally eminent son— an equal and com- 
mon fame must ever accompany their names ; and 
every one who has had the privilege of knowing 
them must ever assign to both the spirit of frank- 
ness and candour which is accurately noticed in 
Mr. Knight's account of the town of Newcastle. 

" First and foremost," says the writer, speaking 
of the manufactures on the Tyne,* *' we may men- 

• Land we Live in.— Vol. iii. p. 137. 
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, tion the engineering establishments. Were it for 

\ nothing but the association with the name of Ste- 

phenson, Newcastle will always have reason to be 
proud of these centres of highly skilled industry. 
Some of the finest and largest steam engines and 
machines in England are made in and near New- 
castle, while of locomotives it is the very birth 
place. Where could be found so fitting a place for 
this wonderful manufacture as the home of the two 
extraordinary men, who, beyond all others, have 
been mainly instrumental in developing the railway 
^system ? There are now as perfect and as numerous 
locomotives made in other factones in various parts 
of the country ; but we cannot, if we would, break 
the peculiar link which connects the names of 
George and Robert Stephenson, not only with rail- 
ways, biit with locomotives ; not only with the tise 
of locomotives, but with their manufacture; not 
only with their manufacture, but with their pro- 
gressive development and improvement. 

" A locomotive of 1849 is a study both manu- 
facturing and commercial. When we think that 
such a machine, of the last pei*fected construction, 
contains upwards of five thousand separate pieces 
of metal, that it generally costs about two thou- 
sand guineas, and that there are five hundred such 
possessed by one single railway company, we can- 
not fail to observe the vast manufacturing and 
commercial energy developed in this direction. 

" The late George Stephenson, the * Hengist of 
railways,' on the occasion of the opening of the 

H 
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V 



Newcastle and Darlington Line in 1644, gave a '^ 

short epitome of his career — a career which reminds J 

one forcibly of the Franklins, Arkwrights and 
Brindleys. He had been a colliery boy in early 
life, or rather he worked at the steam engine used 
in drawing coals from a pit near Newcastle. As 
time rolled on, he contrived to make improvements 
in some of the engines ; and he made his first loco- 
motive (for coal traffic) at the colliery where he 
had been employed as a boy. He worked as a 
colliery engineer all day, and repaired clocks and 
watches at night; he thus saved money enough 
to procure a good education for that son, whose 
name has since become famous wherever railways 
are^ known or thought of. Where the father him- 
self announces such facts, they do indeed become 
public property, honourable to all alike." 

The same writer states, that in the high level 
bridge at Newcastle, designed by, and built under 
the direction of, Mr. R. Stephenson, " the piers are 
of masonry and of immense strength. The distance 
from pier to pier is about a hundred and twenty- 
four feet, and this determines the span of the 
arches. At a height of ninety feet above the high- 
water level runs a level bridge for carriages, hoi'ses 
and foot passengers; and at a further height of 
about twenty-five feet above this roadway runs the 
railway itself. The astonishing magnitude of this 
great work will be better conceived by bearing in 
mind that the entire height of masonry and iron- 
work, from the bed of the river to the parapet of 
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the railway, exceeds a hundred and thirty feet. 
The whole length of the structure from the high 
ground of Gateshead to the high ground of New- 
castle is nearly fourteen hundred feet. It has been 
estimated that the ironwork in the structure will 
weigh nearly five thousand tons ! The mason work, 
in and over the river itself, will cost above a hun- 
dred thousand pounds, the mason and brickwork of 
the laud arches about an equal sum, and the iron 
work a still larger sum. The high level bridge 
will stand for ages a monument of enterprize, skill 
and beauty." 

The above was written a few months before the 
completion of the bridge, and conveys some idea of 
that great work, which, in its turn, is exceeded in 
magnitude arid grandeur by the tubular bridge over 
the Menai Straits, called the " Britannia Bridge," of 
this the book already quoted contains the following 
notice. 

" The problem to be solved in this case was to 
carry the Chester and Holyhead railway across the 
strait at such a height as to allow of a clear way 
for shipping of at least a hundred feet, and of course 
without placing piers so as to interfere with the chan- 
nel. A suspension bridge will not sustain the motion 
and weight of a railway train; and an arch or arches 
would require the roadway to be 150 feet above 
high water mark to satisfy the requirements of the 
Admiralty Commissioners. The plan adopted by 
Mr. Stephenson was novel and simple. It was 
merely that of laying across the channel a covered 

h2 
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trough or hollow heam, through which the trains 
should pass, letting the ends of the beam rest on 
pieces of adequate height, and supporting it in the 
middle. There was a convenient site which seemed 
fashioned by Nature for such a bridge, the opposite 
shores being bold steep rocks, and there being just 
about mid-channel a rocky island, which would 
afford a perfect foundation for the central pier. 

" So far all was well. But now even the rudimen- 
tary difficulties attending the erection of a bridge so 
much greater both in span and bulk than any rigid 
bridge of iron which had yet been erected, had to 
be pre-determined and provided against. The me- 
chanical difficulties arising from the nature of the 
materials— difficulties that appeared to be almost 
insuperable — the necessity of providing, not merely 
for the support of its own immense weight, and the 
additional weight of a train in motion, but also of 
increasing the strength sufficiently to withstand the 
action of the fiercest gales upon so vast a resisting 
surface; and finally floating the gigantic tubes, 
which were to be constructed by the shore, and 
lifting them thus completed into their position, a 
hundred feet above the water; these things have 
called into exercise a union of the highest mecha- 
nical and mathematical skill, which has not only 
sufficed for the immediate purpose, but will serve 
to facilitate considerably the labours of future engi- 
neers. An account of the elaborate experiments 
and investigations, which were deemed necessary 
in order to determine the exact form of the tubes. 
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with a narrative of the progress of the works, has 
been pubhshed by Mr. Fairbaim, to whom, with 
Mr. Hodgkinson, an eminent mathematician, the 
preliminary experiments were intrusted ; and it will 
be read with interest and admiration by those con- 
versant with such pursuits." 

In the detailed account which follows the above 
extracts from " The Land we Live in," the follow- 
ing are some of the prominent points which indicate 
the magnitude of this gigantic bridge. The iron 
tubes are considerably more than a quarter of a mile 
in length, resting at each end on abutments, the 
intermediate portion being supported by three mas- 
sive stone piers. The two towers at the sides of the 
strait are each 460 feet from the centre tower, and 
the abutments are 230 feet apart from the side 
towers. The central tower is 62 feet by 52 feet at 
the base, and nearly 230 feet high, and its weight 
about twenty thousand tons. 

The iron tubes next the land have a clear span of 
230 feet, and the principal tubes on each side of the 
centre tower have a clear span of 460 feet. The 
latter are 472 feet long, or 107 feet higher than the 
cross on the dome of St. Paul's.* 

* The dimensions of the tubes are 28 feet by 15 feet; and 
to those who are familiar with the height of the monument in 
London, or St Nicholas' steeple in Newcastle- on- Tyne, it 
may afford a curious illustration to consider this enormous 
tube as placed upright on the ground, where it would repre- 
sent a room of moderate size, but the walls of which in one 
unbroken tubular form would not only be twice as high as 
either of the above named structures, but would exceed that 
height by more than seventy feet ! 
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The weight of these tubes exceeds ten thousand 
tons, and thej are suspended at more than 100 feet 
above the water; provision is made for the ex- 
pansion and contraction which take place under 
changes of temperature, which cause a variation in 
length amounting to nearly twelve inches between 
the. extremes of summer heat and winter cold.* 

In reading the above descriptions to Mr. Ste- 
phenson and Mr. Lee, they naturally led to con- 
versation on several of the points which are noticed, 
to the general accuracy of which Mr. Stephen- 
son assented. An excursion of several weeks with 
the originator and conductor of these and many 
other works of still greater magnitude and import- 
ance afforded opportunities from time to time to 
derive much instruction from the wide range of 
information which Mr. Stephenson has gained in a 
life of extraordinary activity and usefulness in almost 
every region of the globe. 

Vast as are the works to which a brief allusion 
has been made in the preceding pages, they never- 
theless form only a small portion of the entire engi- 
neering works of Mr. R. Stephenson, which com- 
prise upwards of two thousand miles of railway, exe- 
cuted at a cost of more than fifty millions sterling. 
The works on one railway — the London and Bir- 
mingham — onjbeing reduced to a unit of comparison 



* An excellent account of thiB bridge, with most elaborate 
and exact details of its various parts, and of the operations 
connected with its erection, has been published by Mr. Edwin 
Clark. 
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with the labour required to coustruct the greatest of 
the Egyptian pyramids, are found to exceed the 
latter in the proportion of 25 to 17, In the -aggre- 
gate, whether of extent^ labour, cost or eventual 
usefulness, the professional works of Mr, Robert 
Stephenson probably very far exceed what has ever 
come within the limit of any one individual to 
attempt, much less to accomplish. Even the first 
of the subjects noted in the preceding extracts — 
the manufacture of locomotives at Newcastle— in- 
volves the employment of skilled workmen in 
numbers varying from a thousand to fifteen hun- 
6xed, and an expenditure in wages and materials 
alone which at times approaches twenty thousand 
pounds a month. To be capable of undertaking 
and of carrying to a successful completion so many 
works of such variety and magnitude, requires a 
mind endowed by Nature with extreme quickness 
and clearness of perception, with the power of un- 
tiring application and of resistless determination. 
These qualities are indispensable foundations ; and 
to them must be added a large experience of life, 
a close observation of the conduct and character of 
men, whether as the possessors of wealth and in- 
fluence, or of the skill and practical appliances of 
useful labour which constitute the real wealth of 
the world, together with a degree of patient endu- 
rance known only to few, " I can make," said 
Mr. George Stephenson, *^ the stubbornest materials 
bend to my will and obey me, but the most difficult 
engineering is to manage meut" 
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In his early years Mr. Robert Stephenson had the 
privilege of seeing and intimately knowing life in 
its humbler phases, and of being educated under 
the happy influences of moderate competency and 
true respectability. He had before him an example 
of earnest zeal, combined with useful talents and 
honourable industry, which, with ripening age and 
expanded intelligence, raised the name of George 
Stephenson to a world-wide fame. This, his son 
has lived to equal without assuming or even de- 
siring to exceed. The solid instruction gained in 
the establishment of Mr. Bruce, at Newcastle on 
Tyne,* was followed by close study at Edinburgh — 
a school which at that time surpassed the English 
universities in the opportunities it afforded for 
gaining a knowledge of natural science. Foreign 
travel, and especially four years' residence in South 
America, gave an ample expansion of mind, and 
abundant opportunities were at hand to apply the 
eminently practical education he had so carefully 
matured. Not only was a large portion of the 
earth's surface brought under review, including 
lofty mountains and broad seas, but in mining 

* The academy which Mr. R. Stephenson attended in his 
early years is still in successful operation and flourishing 
repute, and it is not too much to say that the system of edu- 
cation has been such as to lay the foundation not only of 
sound learning but of the honourable principles and fair 
dealing which have been exemplified in many of its pupils. 
The Rev. Dr. Bruce, son of the Tutor of Mr. R. Stephenson, 
ever feels a laudable pride in referring to the early scholar- 
ship of this distinguished engineer, which has laid the foun- 
dation of a firm and lasting friendship as mutual and reciprocal 
as it is gratifying to both parties. 
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operations this knowledge was extended to the in* 
terior of the earth, and to the direct applications 
of geology and chemistry. In England the rail- 
ways made hy George and Robert Stephenson are 
of great extent ; one unbroken series extends from 
London northward to Berwick ; while another tra- 
verses the island in an opposite direction from east 
to west, from Yarmouth to Holyhead. The sub- 
sequent milway labours of Mr. R. Stephenson have 
extended, not only to other parts of his native 
country but to Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, Canada, 
Norway and Egypt. That in Egypt he now looks 
upon as the last of his professional labours; but 
this feeling is scarcely likely to remain in accordance 
with the unimpaired activity of his vigorous mind, 
and with the importunity of influential and valued 
friends, to say nothing of the gratification which 
must arise from every extension of the great railway 
system, which not only in its origin but its progress 
must ever be associated with his name. 

It is impossible to visit a country so memorable 
and remarkable as Egypt without reflecting deeply 
on its past history, its present condition and its 
future prospects. Strange as are most of the 
sights that meet the eye, they are in many respects 
calculated to direct the mind to the state of our 
own country within the period of the two last cen- 
turies. In monuments of art, indicating former 
greatness, England as compared with Egypt is 
far inferior. In soil and climate— in the amazing 
fertility of the one caused by the excellence of the 
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Other — Egypt is also in advanoe of Eiigland in the 
opportunities given, but not as regards the improye- 
ment of sach opportunities. In roads and canals 
Egypt is now in adyance of what England could 
show a century ago ; and the railway system which 
in England only thirty years since had to contend 
with doubt and difficulty and opposition, has been at 
onoe adopted and carried out by the rulers of Egypt, 
who seem bent on its further deyelopment. In dress 
— ^the strange yariety of assembled nations at Alex* 
andria presents such an extraordinary collection of 
costumes that it is difficult to bring it within any 
limits of description or comparison. The higher 
classes wear clothes of the finest quality, adorned 
with a profusion of rich, yet not conspicuous em* 
broidery, which, I imagine, would occasion to 
paterfamilias in England an unwelcome augmen- 
tation of his tailor's bill ; nor would a boy's dress 
of pure white be found an economical description 
of raiment. As to the middle and lower classes, 
there is an endless yariety of form, of colour, of 
material ; some of the Arab or western pilgrims 
on their way to Mecca, partially coyered with loose 
but ample robes, in graceful folds, of which pre- 
senting groups such as adorn the finest works of 
Raphael or other masters acquainted with eastern 
costume, called forth the utmost admiration of our 
artist companion. The loose frock coat worn by 
^ ' ^ - in seyeral parts of England, is not a 

>arture from some of the Egyptian 
XL the large towns of England, and 
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in many parts both of town and coantry in Ireland^ 
it would not be difficult to meet with draperies as 
peculiar in form and as wretched in appearance as 
those of many of the poorer classes of people we have 
now seen in Egypt. I have seen Highland huts or 
hovels, as also those which abound in the western 
parts of Ireland— which seemed to reach an extreme 
of discomfort — but they are worthy' and respectable 
dwellings when viewed in comparison with the mud 
huts of Egyptian villages, or even with the deploy 
able hovels, which in long rows, close to each side 
of narrow footpaths, cover large areas of ground 
within the walls of the city, and forming the Ara-* 
bian portion of Alexandria. Tn language, the an- 
cient Irish and the Highland Gaelic — the only 
tongues spoken by many dwellers in the British 
isles — are as unintelligible to my ear as the Arabian 
chattering, which is carried on here with astound- 
ing volubility, and usually accompanied by the ap- 
pearance, for such only it is, of violent irritation. 
In matters relating to religious faith or superstitious 
observances, I approach subjects which ought ever 
to be treated with gentleness and charity, and with 
the respect due to the wide and conscientious dif- 
ferences of opinion which exist. A strong attach- 
ment to the Liturgy and services of the Church of 
England has never led me to view otherwise than 
with toleration the other modes adopted by the in- 
habitants of my own or of foreign countries. I have 
learned to estimate the power of early influences and 
continued habit in forming religious opinions ; and 
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altliough I have occasionally met with intelligent 
Mussulmen in England, it is now for the first time 
that I walk in a crowded city where nearly all are 
followers of Mahomet. It has often fallen to my lot 
to observe that very prominent and obtrusive indi- 
cations of religious profession are by no means of 
necessity accompanied by a regard to the simpler 
obligations of honesty and fair dealing. In Alex- 
andria, so far as I can ascertain, the uniform and 
consistent practice of nearly all the lower class of 
labourers, as boatmen, porters, donkey drivers and 
the like, is to practise considerable imposition when- 
ever they can dojso with impunity; yet this does not 
militate against an outward show of the most pro- 
found devotion. In streets, in roads and lanes, on 
canal banks, or in boats, the seemingly pious Mus- 
sulman prepares a mat or a layer of straw, or covers 
a square yard or two with a portion of his robes ; 
this done, he unlooses his shoes, steps reverently on 
what for the time he deems holy ground, and stands 
in an attitude of deep thought looking in the direc- 
tion of the holy temple of Mecca. His lips are 
uttering repeated forms of short ejaculations and 
prayers— he kneels down — touches the ground with 
his forehead and kisses it. He rises — utters more 
prayers — then kneels again, and so continues for 
about three or four minutes. Those, however, who 
declaim on what they deem Egyptian darkness, but 
they must not forget that many of the inhabitants of 
enlightened England have been duped by Joanna 
Southcott, or have fled from their native land to 
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enlist under the banners of Joe Smith of Mormon 
notoriety. 

The future destinies of Egypt seem in a great de- 
gree to depend on the personal character and in- 
telligence of the ruler for the time being. In re- 
ligious matters the present Pasha has shown a 
praiseworthy liberality, every toleration being ex- 
tended both to the Greek (Catholic) and English 
Protestant Church. He possesses an almost abso- 
lute power; and this, if regulated by prudence, may 
probably be the means of increasing the value of 
the land along with its fertility, whereby Egypt 
may again become, as in former a^es, the granary 
of the world, as well as an important centre of civi- 
lization and commeree midway between Western 
Europe and the East Indies and other oriental na- 
tions. 

On Monday morning, Dec. 22, at seven o'clock, 
the signal flag of a vessel lying near the yacht 
was hoisted to indicate the supposed approach of 
the mails from England and Marseilles, now four 
days behind their usual time of arrival, but at half 
past seven it was taken down, as the steam ship 
seen at a distance proved to be a merchandise ves- 
sel and not the mail steamer. This renewal of doubt 
and anxiety is attended with apprehensions that 
some accident may have befallen the English ship, 
the steamer from Marseilles being known to be lying 
ofi* Malta waiting for the English mail. It is, how- 
ever impossible to form any but mere conjectures ; 
and our uncertainty, as we wait day after day for 
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letters, instead of going to Cairo, resembles the 
suspense and darkness in which the chief destinies 
of life are ever hid, though seldom reflected on 
closely until some interruption occurs in the com- 
mon events of life. 

At one o'clock, just as the Egyptian fort had 
completed a salute of twenty-one guns in return 
to the like compliment from an American war ship, 
one of the missing steamers came in sight, and 
shortly after entered the harbour. I received very 
welcome news from the home from which for a 
time 1 am so widely separated. In the evening 1 
completed my letters in return, as the steamer just 
arrived, is to leave early on the following morning. 

On Tuesday, Dec. 23, 1 remained on board the 
Titania all day, occupied in writing, drawing, &c., 
and occasionally enjoying on deck the exceeding 
fineness of the day— a bright sun bathing the whole 
view in dazzling light —a clear azure sky reflected in 
the water ~ a magnificent assemblage of ships in the 
harbour — the bright looking buildings of the city 
on the one hand, and the long and many windowed 
front of the Pasha's palace on the other, altogether 
form a scene of surpassing beauty most condu- 
cive to tranquil enjoyment. In the evening Mr. 
Rouse and Mr. Hardcastle dined with us, and 
their company and intelligent communications on 
various matters connected with Egyptian customs, 
and especially with the details of their engineering 
operations, added to the interesting associations 
which will ever be connected with the remembrance 
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of my present visit to Alexandria* In the mean 
time Mr. Lee, who has been pursuing his photo- 
graphic operations with great industry and success, 
has succeeded in obtaining some excellent groups of 
railway labourers, and other illustrations of Eastern 
manners and costume. 

Wednesday, Dec. 24, we rose at seven, and pre- 
pared for our departure to Cairo. A beautiful morn- 
ing; the thermometer in the cabin 66°, and on 
deck 66° Fahr. I have more than once been led to 
mention the fine appearance of the harbour of Alex- 
andria as seen from the yacht, and a daily expres- 
sion of admiration and delight would not exceed 
the measure of praise to be awarded to it, so far as 
the gratification it afibrded our party is concerned. 
This morning, at eight o'clock, Mr. Stephenson 
directed my attention to the hazy light diffused 
around, peculiar to tropical climates in morning 
and evening, and not seen in more northern lati- 
tudes. It is a mild lustre rather than dazzling 
light. Under this favourable aspect it was really 
delicious^ for no other word can so well express 
the pleasure imparted to the eye, nor can ideas of 
such brightness and beauty be conveyed by any 
written description. Even the painter's skill cannot 
represent effects which result from so large and 
extensive a combination of objects as are included 
in the prospect fi'om the deck of the Titania, as 
she lies anchored in one of the best stations in the 
harbour of Alexandria. The surface of the water 
is gently moving in glassy undulations— the stately 
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ootfines of a Tast munber of sbips are in bold rdief 
on a clear tikj of the palesi bat purest blue — on 
one side a golden son is lighting np the booses and 
tall minarets of the dtj, and on the other its rajs 
fell directly on the front of the palace. I enjoyed 
this charming scenery, and notwithstanding the in- 
terest of a yisit to the interior of £^ypt, to Cairo, 
and the pyramids, I could scarcely help feeling 
some r^ret when I parted for a time from the 
beauties of the harbour and the comforts of the 
yacht. 




X. First Egtptiaw Railway. 



The extracts from my note books contained in this 
chapter, include an excursion on the railway from 
Alexandria to Kafr Azzayat on the 17th December, 
1856, and a subsequent journey on the whole line to 
Cairo on the 24th of tl^t month. 

On the first of the above-named days, I accom- 
panied Mr. Stephenson to the railway station, where 
a special train was in readiness to take us up the 
country immediately after the departure of the pas- 
senger train. We landed at a pier where a great 
number of men were unloading coal and carrying it 
in baskets on their shoulders to the dep6t at the 
station. Others were employed in laying a branch 
railway, and some hundreds were excavating mounds 
of earth in a fashion peculiar to themselves — with 
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a small hoe, the only implement they use, and 
which they apply with great dexterity and success 
to almost every kind of earthwork. With this 
hoe they rapidly fill loose baskets of matting and 
hand them over to boys, who convey them to any 
required place of deposit. Many of these are 
working by forced labour, being subject to be called 
upon for a period of a month or more, and to work 
without pay, receiving only a supply of bread and 
water in return. This liability appears to consti- 
tute a serious impediment to improvement, inasmuch 
as the entire manual force of a village or dbtrict is 
not unfrequently taken away at the very time when 
the crops of their own land, or of their more opu- 
lent neighbours, most demand their exertions. It 
was most amusing to see the activity with which 
they ran about the station, placing the carriages or 
waggons, and climbing about them when in motion 
with a cat-like facility and surety. Their power of 
endurance in running is surprising ; and I was in- 
formed that they can keep up for a whole day with 
a horse going over thirty or even forty miles at a 
moderate speed. Examples of their strength and 
speed may often be seen when employed as runners 
to clear the way before carriages in the street. 

In the excavations now in progress near the rail- 
way station are numerous traces of ancient walls, 
vaults and tombs. In one of these latter a Roman 
vase, containing burnt bones, was dug out yesterday 
when Mr. Stephenson was present. It is curious 
to observe that the fine Etruscan forms of ancient 
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cups and vases are still prominent in Ihe common 
earthenware vessels now osed, showing the tendency 
which exists to perpetuate established forms in ar- 
ticles of common use. A like tendency to continue 
ancient form is very observable in the districts of 
Southern France near Avignon and Nismes, where 
the roof and gabies of nearly all the houses, even 
the commonest, present the fine proportion of the 
classical pediments of Roman edifices. 

The railway from Alexandria to Cairo is the first 
railway that has been made in a Mussulman country; 
and if it is considered how vast a change the railway 
system has produced in the most highly civilized 
countries, it may safely be concluded that still greater 
comparative amelioration must result from its intro- 
duction into a country so semi-barbarous as Egypt 
undoubtedly is. It is scarcely too much to say that 
railway communication in such a country afibrds 
the means of reviving the ancient greatness and 
glory of this once powerful kingdom. It has di- 
rectly been the cause of many English and French 
engineers and workmen being located in the chief 
centres of activity, and having an amount of power 
and local influence which scarcely any other ar- 
rangement could have given. It has already led 
to the erection of an improved class of houses for 
workmen, and, in short, a daily and hourly predo- 
minance of European modes and manners are 
brought under the close observation of all who use 
the railway. These must generally be the more 
active, opulent and intelligent of the travelling 
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classes, by whom^ therefoi'e, intelligence is most 
likely to be communicated to others. Again, the fa- 
cilities of the railway must open the country to the 
exploration of a much greater number of strangers, 
and in due time it is not unlikely that European 
skill and capital may be employed upon the rich 
lands of Egypt, whose productive powers, though 
now great, are susceptible of much further de- 
velopment. 

The railway skirts the shores and partly enters the 
lake of Mareotis, forming a curve about twelve 
miles in length. Mounted on the top of a car- 
riage I had an excellent view of the adjacent 
country. The line stretches over a level and fertile 
district in an unbroken straight line of twenty-eight 
miles to Damanhour, and thence, after a curved 
course of about three miles, by another straight 
line of eighteen miles it approaches the River Nile 
at Kafr Azzayat, nearly midway between Alex- 
andria and Cairo, and sixty-five and a half miles 
from the former. During the earlier portion of 
this ride, the attention is divided between the fine 
lake scenery resembling an inland sea, and the dis- 
tant towers and minarets of Alexandria ; but on 
reaching the interior, the eye ranges over an ap- 
parently circular tract of seven or eight miles in 
diameter, such being the limit of vision at the 
height of eight or ten feet from the ground. It 
corresponds with the usual range of an open sea 
view from the deck of the yacht^ but in the one 
case we have a waste of waters^ in the other a 

i2 
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waterless waste. The land here is formed bj the 
delta of the Nile, and consists of a great thickness 
of the finest loam, the fertility of which depends 
entirely on artificial supplies of water. Even under 
present circumstances it is rich and luxuriant, but 
under the more favourable conditions which skill 
and capital might introduce if the continuous labour 
of the villagers could be relied on, it is evident 
that a very large population might be maintained, 
besides leaving an immense surplus of agricultural 
wealth. 

Vast tracts of com, cotton and other products 
give an aspect of fertility to the surface of the cul- 
tivated lands, but the appearance of the villages is 
black and dismal. They seem an incongruous mass 
of dark and miserable hovels or mud huts. Such 
as they are, they are distributed in great numbers ; 
a space of about fif^y square miles containing more 
than twenty such villages in some of the districts 
adjoining the Nile, and ten or twelve villages in like 
areas at a distance from the Nile. This I ascertain 
from the admirable French map of Egypt in forty- 
seven sheets, completed in 1807, one of the most 
carefully executed topographical works I have ever 
seen. Every object of interest, whether historical, 
topographical or architectural, is distinctly laid 
down, as may be seen by the following brief ab- 
stract of them, which I insert in some detail, as 
they form an index to the most prominent charac- 
teristics of the country, and an inspection of such 
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a series of maps is a sort of miniature history and 
survey of all that Egypt contains. 

Firsts are represented the aqueducts — so important 
in countries depending on artificial supplies of water. 
Next, for they are enunaerated in alphabetical order, 
are the battles lost or gained, with the exact place 
and date of each. Plantations of palms and sy- 
camores are indicated by small pictorial represen- 
tations, as are also villages and the camps of the 
French, Turks and Arabs. The great canals for 
boats are distinguished on this beautiful map from 
the lesser channels and streams employed in the ir- 
rigation of the surface. The resting-places or cara- 
vanserais of the desert are marked, as are also the 
numerous quarries. Palaces and chateaux, or 
country houses, are laid down ; and the roads are 
distinguished as great or common. Cisterns or 
wells — the undulation of hills, the places of memo- 
rable combats less important than battles — convents, 
fortifications and embankments — have all their re- 
spective signs ; so have the embouchement or mouth 
of rivers, large and small inland lakes, streams, 
fountains, hamlets, and also the various gradations 
of elevated land. Then follow islands, gardens, the 
limits of high and low water, the boundaries of dis- 
tricts, the position of houses and the extent of 
marshy lands. Mountains and the sea, of course, 
are prominently marked; so also are mosques, 
places of anchorage and mills. The places are also 
shown where Nilometres are erected to ascertain the 
elevation of the Nile^ so as to arrange the several 
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dykes and inlets fer the sapplj of its fertilizing 
waters to the level tracts of land on either side. 
The position of obelisks —these fiunoos landmarks 
of Egyptian history — is correctly represented. 
Bridge<*y harbours and pyramids are followed in the 
French index by rayines, redoubts, riTers, rocks and 
ruins. Large areas of the maps, representing thou- 
sands of square miles, are covered with small dots 
to indicate the sands of the desert — the vast extent 
of which in Africa completely baffles all imagina- 
tion, and almost defies calculation, so limited are 
the data for obtaining accuracy on so wide a sub- 
ject The temples of antiquity are all laid down. 
Different tracts of land are marked as cultivated or 
barren. Torrents, military towers, valleys and vil- 
lages complete the index of this elaborate survey. 
The clearness and distinctness of the engraving of 
the maps do justice to the number and minuteness 
of detailed objects, which, as above enumerated, are 
an epitome of all that an entire exploration of the 
country could present to the observation of a tra- 
veller. 

In the more recondite purposes of such a survey, 
however, an equal accuracy was not obtained, inas- 
much as its conductors reported that the waters of 
the Red Sea at Suez were thirty-two feet above the 
Mediterranean Sea. The subsequent surveys of 
Messrs. Talebot and R. Stephenson proved this to 
be erroneous, and that the two seas were uniform in 
level — a point of the most extreme significance even 
as a question of physical geography —still more as 
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bearing on the possible connection of these seas hj 
a ship canal. 

At Kafr Azzayat the River Nile bends in a horse- 
shoe form midway or very nearly so, as has been 
already stated, between Alexandria and Cairo. This 
horse-shoe bend is about three miles in length, the 
intervening land being little more than a mile in 
width. In the middle of this carye, at a point 
where the river is 1,200 feet in width, is a ferry 
which conveys the railway carriages and waggons 
as well as the passengers from one side to the other. 

F^ry boats, guided by chains, are used in some 
places in England, and were first adopted on a large 
scale by the late Mr. J. M. Rendel at Plymouth ; 
but in the present case peculiar difficulties were pre- 
sented which required the especial care of Mr. Ste- 
phenson, under whose direction the railway and all 
its accompaniments were constructed. Impediments 
existed which prevented his adoption of a bridge, 
and a ferry being the only alternative, a design was 
made and the works were executed at Newcastle. 
To-day was the first opportunity Mr. Stephenson 
enjoyed of seeing this work in operation; and I 
must here attempt, however imperfectly, to convey 
some idea of the excusable gratification which he 
experienced, and of the extreme interest and delight 
with which I viewed this great engineering work* 

The dimensions of the feiTy boat and its superin- 
cumbent framework are,-— eighty feet in length, the 
same in height, and sixty fieet in width. It is 
worked by two steam engines placed horizontally, 
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one on either side, and together of about thirty- 
horse power, which suffices to take this gigantic 
frame of wrought iron with a moderate railway 
train and passengers across the Nile in six minutes. 
Its central portion is a huge parallelogram, sup- 
ported by iron buttresses from the projecting sides 
of the boat. The striking peculiarity of its con- 
struction arises from the necessity which exists to 
adapt the floor and rails which receive the carriages 
to the exact level of the railway at each side under 
the extreme variation of level to which. the waters 
of the Nile are subject, and which at times has 
been known to be as much as twenty-seven feet. 
By an ingenious yet simple application of screws 
this platform is raised or depressed as the waters of 
the Nile may require, and this, together with an 
exact adjustment of the rails, and the utmost facility 
of access to and egress from the framework, are 
admirably accomplished. In England, or indeed 
in Europe generally, or in North America, no 
limits would be placed on the inventive genius of 
an engineer by any consideration as to the ability 
of workmen for conducting the requisite operations; 
but in Egypt, where a prejudice exists in favour 
of employing native, and consequently unskilled, 
labour, it was necessary to combine, if possible, 
superabundant power with the utmost simplicity of 
management; and this has been attained so com- 
pletely that the Arabs, receiving less than fourpence 
daily wages (out of which they have to purchase 
bread, their only provision), are quite equal to the 
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nicest adjustments of this ponderous affair. I saw 
it pass and repass four times with such smooth and 
steady motion ->such perfect accuracy^ and with all 
its arrangements of so manageable a character— that 
I could fully appreciate the satisfaction which Mr. 
Stephenson expressed at the success of this strange 
and perfectly unique effort of engineering skill and 
mechanical ability. 1 do not remember, under any 
former circumstances, to have been more deeply im- 
pressed with a sense of the vast extent and variety 
of knowledge which are requisite in designing novel- 
ties of this kind in the engineering profession. In 
such a study more or less proficiency in almost 
every art and science is indispensable, while in 
many of them a slight knowledge would be more 
dangerous than entire ignorance. The conditions 
of climate— of temperature — of atmospheric changes 
— of exceedingly dry air — of heavy and sudden 
rains — all of them so different in England and 
Egypt, have an immediate bearing on the proper 
adaptation of wood and iron. The geological struc- 
ture of the country— the supply of materials and 
the peculiar form and depth and yearly deposits of 
the Nile mud in the channel of the river, are to be 
considered in the selection of a proper site. The 
requisite amount of adjustment can only be deter- 
mined by accurate study of the hydrography of the 
Nile; the mechanical contrivances must admit of 
easy replacement, and have that facility of move- 
ment which alone can enable uneducated workmen 
to regulate them, the ever-varying elevation of the 
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waters over which the feny passes. To contrive 
and execute such a work at Newcastle and send it 
some three thousand miles was a wor)c which Mr. 
Stephenson's knowledge of Egyptian climate and 
requirements, and his proficiency as a practical me- 
chanic, enabled him to undertake with reasonable 
and well-founded hopes of success. The experience 
of to-day^ however, proved that a mind more san- 
guine than his would have been requisite to rely 
with certainty on the entire fulfilment of the accu- 
racy which was aimed at. Seldom indeed does it 
come within the good fortune of the ablest con- 
trivers, even at home and amidst all the means and 
appliances of able co-operation, to effect all that 
they purpose to accomplish ; and some slight mis- 
givings—some vague doubts might readily accom- 
pany the conception of so large a work for so dis- 
tant a land. Six months or more have elapsed since 
its completion, and the first view of the perfect suc- 
cess and easy management of this noble ferry seemed 
to exceed the best anticipations of its designer, and 
I could not but participate in some degree in the 
laudable pride and pleasure of such a result. A 
brilliant sun and unclouded skies imparted great 
beauty to the scene, and I trust that the photo- 
graphic views to be taken by Mr. Lee will supply, 
in a g^eat measure, the inevitable deficiencies of any 
verbal description. 

We were accompanied throughout the day by 
Mr. Rouse, under whose immediate direction as 
resident engineer the ferry and platforms were con- 
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structed. They extend in length 2,500 feet, and 
the general aspect is extremely picturesque— the 
tally bold and square iron framework standing 
loftily up amidst the long level lines of the Nile 
banks and flat country. A single mechanic, named 
Maclaren, was sent from Newcastle with the mate- 
rials and engines which are now in such successful 
operation — and the ferry of Kafr Azzayat, which, 
large as it is, was executed at a cost of 15,000/., is 
undoubtedly one of the most peculiar works of 
construction which an engineer could be called 
upon to execute. I have been more particular in 
expressing this view, inasmuch as the rapidly in* 
creasing traffic of this railway seems likely to lead 
to the substitution of a bridge as originally desired 
by Mr. Stephenson, but which in the first instance 
was prevented by reasons connected with the diplo- 
macy of the country, and by interests wholly apart 
from engineering and scientific considerations. 

We returned to Alexandria in an express train — 
a single carriage containing Mr. Stephenson, Mr. 
Rouse and myself, and traversed sixty-five and a 
half miles in two hours and a quarter. The first- 
class carriages are handsomely fitted up by Messrs. 
Wright of Birmingham, and the movement on the 
rails is as smooth and fluent as any railway I have 
travelled upon. The rails are laid on bell chairs — 
a form of construction alike suited to the nature of 
the soil (no ballast being available), and to the 
peculiar adroitness of the natives in managing earth* 
work as already noticed. The project of construct- 
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« 

ing a railway from Alexandria to Cairo first came 
under the consideration of the authorities in Egypt 
under the chief rule and guidance of Abbas Pasha 
in the autumn of 1850, at which time Mr. Stephen- 
son was on a visit to Egypt, wholly unconnected 
with this or any other professional business. He 
was at Alexandria on his way homeward, when he 
received a communication to the effect that the 
Viceroy of Egypt, Abbas Pasha, then residing at 
Cairo, was desirous to avail himself of his (Mr. R. 
Stephenson's) engineering opinion; and afler sur* 
veying the district a report was made, and its re- 
commendations promptly acted upon by the ener- 
getic ruler of this extraordinary land. The line 
which Mr. Stephenson had provisionally laid down, 
and the general scale of operations having been 
approved, a carte blanche authority to proceed in 
making the line and purchasing all requisite ma- 
terials was received by Mr. R. Stephenson in Feb- 
ruary, 1851, and on his suggestion Nubar Bey was 
sent to England to make the necessary contracts, 
subject to Mr. Stephenson's approval and con- 
firmation. The entire line is 135 miles in length. 
There are eight principal stations in addition to 
those at each termination, and some lesser stations. 
Except at the stations and a few other convenient 
places the line is single, but with embankments for 
a double line if required. The exact cost of con- 
struction is unknown, as a large portion of the 
work, like other large undertakings of this kind in 
Egypt, was executed either by forced and nearly 
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unpaid labour, or under conditions secured by ab- 
solute power, which result in a large quantity of 
work being done at an extremely small outlay. 
The entire cost is supposed to be rather under than 
above, one million sterling — ^a moderate amount 
considering the inevitable difficulties inseparable 
from the construction of a first railway at so remote 
a distance from England, from whence the rails, 
chairs, engines and machinery, as well as all the 
skilled labour and engineering talent requisite for 
the direction of the works, had to be supplied. 
The railway was opened for public traffic early in 
1856, and has ever since been in constant and suc- 
cessful operation, trains passing from each city each 
alternate day until October, 1856, when daily trains 
were established. These continue to run with great 
regularity and at a fair speed, averaging twenty 
miles an hour ^ nor has any accident whatever yet 
happened, the only interruptions which now and 
then stop the regular transmission of passengers 
arising from the unlimited power which the Pasha 
possesses and exercises to employ the trains at any 
time and for any purpose — the will of his highness 
thus being able to overrule all considerations of 
public accommodation — and half an hour before 
the time of departure of a passenger train, an order 
from the viceroy may defer the intended journey 
of all the assembled passengers to the following 
day. Only fancy what would be thought in Eng- 
land or France at such an exercise of royal or im- 
perial sway. For some time after the opening of 
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the railway the conveyances were not sufficiently 
ample to carry all that came, and a struggle for 
access to the station and carriages not unfrequently 
ensued — large numbers of the peasantry assembling 
three, and in summer even four, hours before the 
hour for starting. The Arab tribes it was supposed 
would be slow to avail themselves of the railway, 
but it proved otherwise, and they travel upon it in 
large numbers. Altogether the arrangements and 
operation of the first Egyptian railway must be ad- 
mitted to form a striking feature in the history of 
railway progress ; and a journey upon it in com- 
pany with its designer and constructor is one of 
those events which must ever be remembered with 
interest, especially if reflected upon with reference 
to those gi*( ater national results to which I have 
already made a brief allusion, and which open out 
wider fields for contemplation and larger prospects 
of renovation and improvement than I have either 
time or ability now to enter upon in such detail as 
could alone do justice to so large a question. 

I must not omit in this place to mention the 
kindness received by Mr. Lee and myself from Mr. 
Rouse, the resident engineer of the entire line of 
railway from Cairo to Alexandria. He is one of 
those in whom an energetic pursuit of engineering 
duties has been accompanied by personal merits of 
a high order. A straightforward and honourable 
mode of dealing with transactions of a difficult and 
complicated character gained the cordial support 
and fiiendship of Mr. Stephenson^ and this seems 
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DOW. to be generally appreciated and respected. 
The influence of sacb a mind when brought to bear 
on concerns of magnitude, and among a people 
where such qualities are by no means common, can 
scarcely be over estimated ; and it is gratifying to 
learn that Mr. Rouse is now receiving unequivocal 
proofs from the ruling powers of Egypt of the con- 
fidence placed in his skill and character. He has 
in progress a branch railway of about thirty miles 
in length from near Tantah, twelve miles south-east 
of Kafr Azzayat to Samanoud, passing over one of 
the most fertile parts of the delta of the Nile, and 
is also about to construct a bridge over that river 
at Kafr Azzayat — the Pasha having now assented 
to an arrangement which will materially expedite 
the passage of the trains, so much has the success 
of the railway led to an expenditure and extension 
which in the first instance of a new railwav in a 
new country could not have been prudently entered 
upon. 

On the morning of December 24, we left the 
Titania soon after eight o'clock, and landed at the 
coal wharf near the railway station in Alexandria. 
It was crowded with men, women and children, 
actively employed in carrying coals from barges in 
baskets, or large lumps in their arms. On one 
side of this wharf, a little northward, is a group of 
four windmills ; and not far south of it is another 
and much more remarkable assemblage of some 
thirty-six or more windmills — all of uniform ap- 
pearance, and from their close contiguity present- 
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ing a very singular appearance. We found the 
railway station crowded with passengers and their 
friends, with railway officials and labourei*s^ all in 
a state of the highest animation and activity. The 
open trucks, in which vast numbers of third-class 
passengers are placed, bring together, in a small 
compass, such a variety of persons of various com- 
plexion and of different costume, as to present a 
sort of epitome of the appearance and dress of the 
lower classes of Egyptian and other travellers. 
The English-like sound of the warning bell at five 
minutes before nine seemed ii) strange contrast with 
the oriental aspect of all around, and I could not 
help congratulating Mr. Stephenson on the pleasure 
which hc; beyond all others, must feel in this most 
singular and successful development of the railway 
system in Egypt. 

A crowd in this country is a much more lively 
scene to look at than in England, owing to the fre- 
quent use of white garments and to the variety of 
bright colours employed in the dress of the natives, 
together with the predominating ridh effect pro- 
duced by the crimson hue of the tarboush. This 
head-dress — a cap fitting close to the head with no 
peak or projection, and a long black tassel, is worn 
by nearly all official persons in authority and by 
others. It seems peculiarly ill adapted both in 
form and colour for so hot a climate, having 
nothing to protect the eyes from the dazzling light 
which, even in winter, is often oppressive, and ab- 
sorbing instead of reflecting light and heat. 
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Soon aflter leaving the station we passed a large 
encampment of Arab tents, pitched alongside on 
the space or shore which here intervenes between 
the railway and Lake Mareotis. This is a vast 
expanse of water many miles in extent, covering 
land which, sixty years ago, was nearly all culti- 
vated, and contained several villages. Being under 
the sea level, the cutting open an embankment suf- 
ficed to inundate this vast area and form it into 
a lake or inland sea. This was done in 1801 by 
the English, then in possession of Alexandria, to 
impede the advance of the French army stationed 
at or near Cairo ; and it remains one among many 
sad examples of the desolation and permanent in- 
juries arising from strategies of war. The present 
season is said to be one of the most favourable for 
seeing the vegetation, the weather being unusually 
fine, the crops far advanced, and the aspect of 
freshness and verdure being, as I was informed, 
more pleasing to the eye than at any other time of 
the year. The attention of a European traveller is 
strongly rivetted by the strange luxuriance of plants, 
many of them altogether unknown, save by their 
imported produce, in the northern countries of 
Europe. Here, for example, are the broad and 
tropical looking leaves of the banana — abundance 
of ^g trees — vast multitudes of lofty palm trees — 
and large areas of ground employed in producing 
rice and sugar of an inferior quality. In many 
places are extensive plains covered with wheat, 
whose brilliant green in sunshine bears a pleasing 
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resemblance to the level agricultural districts of 
England, and still more so to those of Flanders. 
The femiliar form of the sycamore in many places 
gives a somewhat English aspect to the scenery ; 
but this is soon changed as camels, buffaloes, and 
other strange occupants of the land appear — none 
more strange than the human race in its Egyptian 
or Arabian condition ; and stranger than all is the 
effect produced as the train passes the towns and 
villages of the delta of the Nile. 

A few miles out of Alexandria we passed a large 
troop of cavalry on the canal banks about half a 
mile from the railway. Their imposing numbers 
and white dresses gave a sort of historical animation 
to the landscape, as it is understood that they are 
on their way to join the Pasha in an expedition 
intended either for defence or aggression with re- 
ference to certain political designs attributed to 
Theodore the present king of Abyssinia. 

If the villages in their usual aspect are remark- 
able, stilj more so are those which have fallen into 
decay and ruin. We observed many of the mounds 
formed by the successive accumulation of ruined 
huts, and passed through one of these artificial 
hills, rising more than thirty feet above the level of 
the plain. The name of this village is ** Abbou- 
homos," signifying Father of Beans, and implying 
no doubt the fertility of the adjacent soil in the 
growth of that plant, of which indeed we saw abun- 
dant indications. 

We occupied an excellent first-class carriage of 
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English make, and as complete as any of those 
used in England^ travelling at an average speed of 
little more than twenty miles an hour, with a re* 
markably easy movement, and accompanied the 
public train as far as Kafr Azzayat, the extent of 
my former railway trip— a different arrangement 
being made for the remainder of the journey in 
order to afford an opportunity of seeing two tubular 
bridges, and of examining at leisure the operation 
of the steam ferry across the Nile at Kafr Azzayat. 
After passing southward from Daman hour, the land 
greatly improves in richness, and continues to do 
so in a still greater degree as we approach Cairo. 
Here and there we pass the low and dark-coloured 
tents of the Bedouin Arabs, which are believed to 
be exactly similar to those used by the *' dwellers in 
tents," of the remotest antiquity respecting which 
any records exist. 

The system of irrigation, upon which in the flat 
districts of the delta and sides of the River Nile 
fertility entirely depends, requires an arrangement 
of greater and lesser canals or channels — the one 
for supply, the other for the gradual and moderate 
distribution of water. These are at different levels ; 
and many of the smaller channels which approach 
the railway are at this time about three feet above 
the water in the side ditches of the railway. The 
method of raising the water is curious. Two men 
hold a basket suspended by cords — this they swing 
rapidly in such manner that it dips with some force 
into the reserved supply of water in the ditch, 
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passes quickly upwards, and by a sudden jerk dis- 
charges its contents into the smaller channel, then, 
in less time than these words can be read, it is again 
steeped in the water of the larger canal or ditch, and 
again emptied at an elevation of three or four feet. 
This method, rude and primitive as it seems, is sup- 
posed by Mr. Stephenson to be as rapid and effec- 
tive as could be obtainable by employing pumps 
with equal power. In one instance I observed two 
pair of workmen employed in filling and emptying 
two baskets; they moved with a precision which 
proves how great a perfection of dexterity has been 
gained in this description of manual labour. This 
method of raising water by a basket — lined with a 
skin and called a " Shadouf" — is illustrated in Dr. 
Kitto's History of the Jews, as are several others 
used in the patriarchal times for the like purpose. 

An observing, or even a careless eye, can scarcely 
pass over a single mile without perceiving some 
feature of attractive novelty or beauty. Here is a 
village of dark, barren, cheerless, unornamented 
huts ; another mile and another village adorned with 
a forest of palm trees growing within and around it. 
Advancing southwards, large tracts of cotton ap- 
pear on both sides of the line. On the east, for a 
single mile appear the yellow sands of the borders 
of the desert ; on the west are palms and sycamores 
in such profusion as to rival English park scenery. 
A little further on the eye turns to a « panoramic 
view of the windings of the Nile, and the white 
surface of lateen sails ^ and at Kafr Azzayat the 
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Nile itself forms a broad and beautiful object of the 
greatest interest as the train is slowly and steadily 
conveyed across it in the gigantic framework of the 
steam ferry. Here is an orangery, of which we 
tasted the fruit. We cannot help wondering at the 
vast numbers of the peasantry travelling towards 
Alexandria ; they are going to perform their allotted 
period of forced labour for one or two months^ and 
the government for whom they labour, and to whom 
the railway belongs, gives no facilities for their con- 
veyance. A levy of fifteen thousand men has just 
been made for excavating ground and preparing for 
the erection of barracks ; other fifteen thousand are 
levied for works on the Suez railway. Such is the 
scale on which compulsory and almost entirely un- 
paid labour is exacted from the peasantry of Egypt. 
We pass Tantah, a large town with a mosque 
having a lofty dome and still loftier minaret. Two 
fairs are yearly held at this place— one in the Spring, 
the other in July — and it is not unusual to see as 
many as a hundred thousand people congregated 
on the plains adjacent to the town. Advancing 
towards Cairo the country becomes extremely beau- 
tiful ; the villages are more extensive and with 
houses, whose mud walls are relieved with ornamen- 
tal indentations. In immediate proximity to many 
of them are small domes or miniature mosque-like 
buildings ; these are the tombs of former sheyhs or 
governors, and indicate a comparative importance 
in contrast with the rude and barbarous-looking 
groups of hovels which abound somewhat further 
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north on the great plain of the delta of the Nile. 
In this district mj attention was directed to some 
specimens of the castor oil tree, which has only 
recently been introduced. 

We remained some time examining the tnbalar 
bridge at fijrket-el-Sabahy and another of greater 
length and similar construction which crosses the. 
Nile at Benha. The tubes are six feet six inches 
wide and seven feet high ; and the rails are laid, 
not within the tube, but on the top of it,— the first 
application of this principle. These bridges rest on 
iron cylinders, and have pathways of corrugated 
iron supported on brackets on each side. They are 
made to open so as to afford ample space for the 
free navigation of the river, and present an ex- 
tremely light and ornamental appearance — ^the latter 
quality arising from the simplicity of structure, and 
firom the good effect of the projections and the 
brackets which support them. They are opened 
by four men in less than four minutes. 

At Benha is a very large palace, in which the 
late Abbas Pasha ended his davs in 1854. It is a 

m 

huge paraUelogram in form, of great height, and 
contains a great number of apartments. This plaice 
is also remarkable for the great extent and height 
of the mounds formed of the debris of ancient ruins, 
and which, after the eye has so long rested on per- 
fect flatness, appear almost like miniature moun- 
tains of dark aspect and exceedingly rugged form, 
rising to not less than forty feet above the plains 
which on every side surround them. 
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At five o'clock the sun set in great splendour 
over a ridge of elevated land which marks the 
border of the Lybian desert. For some time after 
an intense orange*coloured tint near the horizon 
softened upwards, and blended with blue skies, in 
which the planet Venus was shining with greater 
brightness than I had ever before seen.' We 
reached Cairo in darkness a little before seven; 
a carriage was at the station ; a torch bearer ran 
before us, and we proceeded to the hotel in which 
I write these memoranda of our railway journey, 
ending them as the hour of midnight ushers in 
Christmas-day. 



XI. Cairo. 

Thursday, December 25. — A loud gong is vigo- 
rously sounded in the spacious galleries of the hotel, 
so well known as Shepheard's, at half-past eight, as 
a warning for breakfast at nine. Here is another 
morning of exquisite calmness, light and beauty — 
how different from the gloomy fogs and severe 
cold of winter in England, of which the latest 
newspapers give a very cheerless account ! How 
different also is the calm and tranquil weather 
we have enjoyed during the last three weeks from 
the violent storms, of which we read melancholy 
tidings in the few papers we have lately seen! 
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The recent disasters at sea^ of collision and ship- 
wreck^ as well as lesser dangers and impediments, 
must, I fear, occasion some anxiety at home ; and 
this apprehension is the only drawback on the en- 
joyment which I derive from the amazing novelties 
and delightful climate of Egypt. How strange a 
contrast is everything around me to an English 
winter ! Vegetation in its utmost luxuriance ; and 
our advance of two degrees nearer to the tropics 
seems to have increased if possible the warmth and 
brightness of the sun, and the intense and perfectly 
cloudless blue of the sky as compared with Alex- 
andiia. 

Twelve hours have sufficed to give a greater feel- 
ing of home-like comfort than I expected to find 
in a Cairo hotel. When we arrived last night a 
numerous party was sitting down to dine at the 
table-d'h6te, but, having made a hearty meal at 
Kafr Azzayat, I preferred tea, of which Mr. Ste- 
phenson and I partook in a spacious sitting-room, 
and enjoyed very much. A comfortable bed, with 
mosquito curtains, and several hours of sound 
sleep, with as fair an amount of accommodation as 
it is reasonable to look for in an African city, are 
greatly conducive to the gratification I experience 
in visiting, for the first time, the chief city of the 
Moslems in this quarter of the world. 

At breakfast I met Mr. Staunton, a fellow-towns- 
man, who has been occupied on the railway staff 
during the last five years, and is enjoying a tent 
life near Tantah, near the scene of his chief pro- 
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fessional labours. Afler some conversation with 
him, in which I obtained some curious information 
on matters of detail, he accompanied Mr. Lee to 
make photographic pictures, and Mr. Stephenson 
walked with me in the gardens and pleasure grounds 
of the Place Esbekeeh, in which Shepheard's hotel 
is situated. A juggler was performing several in- 
genious feats in front of the hotel, and the assemblage 
of donkeys — the importunity of the donkey boys — 
and the general fashion and variety of costume — 
were similar to what had become familiar to us at 
Alexandria. The Esbekeeh was formerly a large 
open piece of ground in the north-west corner of the 
city, surrounded with houses. Within the last thirty 
years, it has been laid out into ornamental roads and 
walks bordered with acacias and other trees, and the 
intervening spaces are now filled with trees of such 
magnitude and beauty as to form a very fine example 
of woodland scenery, the massive character of which 
is peculiarly striking from some points of view. This 
piece of ground is nearly a mile in circuit, and 
many of its shaded walks are pleasant as a retreat 
from the extreme warmth of Christmas-day ! It is 
surrounded by a well-made canal of about five feet 
in width, and seven in depth, from which supplies 
of water are furnished. Many of the old houses 
which surround the outer road of this place have 
projecting windows of very curiously ornamented 
lattice- work, but the formation of so much wood- 
work has been prohibited in consequence of the 
increased liability to fire, and this is only one of 
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many and serious innovations which of late years 
have been made on the customs peculiar to the 
northern districts of the land of Egypt ; thus, for 
instance, until about fifty years ago, an English- 
man was not allowed to ride in Alexandria or 
Cairo otherwise than on a donkey. The erection 
of Christian churches — the free toleration of that 
religion^and above all things the .introduction of 
the raOway system — are strongly marked indications 
of progress, which seems rapidly advancing, and 
European habits are gaining a strong influence 
which can scarcely fail to be beneficial in its re- 
sults. 

We had a pleasant drive in a phaeton and pair 
passing through the principal streets of the city to 
the citadel, which occupies a hill rising about 300 
feet above the general level of the ground on which 
nearly all Cairo is built. It is remarkable for four 
objects of interest to a stranger, viz. the Mosque of 
Mehemmed All, the Palace, Joseph's Well, and 
the extensive prospect over the city and its environs, 
extending to the Lybyan desert and the Pyramids. 

The first of these was commenced by the cele- 
brated pasha whose name it bears— has been long 
in progress, and is now far advanced towards com- 
pletion. The exterior is plain, being a large cubi- 
cal mass, relieved by a heavy-looking dome in the 
centre, and by two exceedingly tall and graceful 
minarets at one of the sides, adjoining which is a 
spacious courtyard and cloisters. The entire build- 
ing, inside and out, floors as well as walls, is con- 
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structed of veined alabaster^ and before entering we 
were required to put a pair of leather slippers over 
our boots. In the centre of the courtyard or 
cloisters is a highly ornamented fountain, and on 
the side opposite to the mosque a square clock 
tower is aUo very highly decorated. I was much 
surprised by the vast size and loftiness of the inte- 
rior of the mosque, and by the great quantity of 
ornament on the interior of the dome and other 
parts of the covenng of this great space. The 
colouring is rich and varied, bright green predomi- 
nating, and the effect is heightened by numerous 
windows having square panes of differently stained 
glass, the bright colours of which, as the sun's rays 
passed through them, relieved the pale monotony of 
the alabaster floor and walls. In one comer we 
saw several workmen employed in finishing the 
monument over the tomb of the founder ; and in 
another is a finished marble monument in memory 
of his son Ibrahim Pasha; the sculptured leaves 
and ornamental scrolls of the latter are well exe- 
cuted. It is difficult, in a large building of so 
peculiar a form, to make any accurate conjecture 
of dimensions, nor have I any such particulars at 
hand to refer to ; the height of the interior appeared 
to exceed 120 feet, and that of the minarets is pro- 
bably more than 250 feet. The striking effect of 
such an edifice arises more from novelty and a sort 
of semi-barbaric splendour than from any intrinsic 
merits or genuine character in architecture. The 
magnificence, such as it is, cannot be considered as 
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approaching the sublime effect of such interiors as 
Amiens, Salisbury or York ; and the meagre out- 
lines and gay colours of this mosque, one of the 
finest of its class, are whoUv without the venerable 
character and deep expression of " the long drawn 
aisle and fretted vault" of many English and Euro- 
pean cathedrals and churches. 

The adjoining palace is occasionally used as a 
city residence — a sort of mansion house— by the 
pasha for the time being. It is not large nor has it 
many state apartments. We saw a suite of seven or 
eight rooms more or less decorated in a showy 
rather than tasteful style, but its windows com- 
mand one of the most extensive and remarkable 
views that can well be imagined, and which we 
saw to still greater advantage from the walls of the 
citadel. 

Joseph's Well, so called from the Caliph Yoosef, 
a work of great antiquity, of which the history is 
unknown. It is a stupendous vertical excavation 
in the solid rock on which the citadel is placed, 
276 feet in depth, and surrounded by a descending 
gallery or excavation, from which window-like 
openings afford a view of the sides of the shafl at 
different depths. A wheel is placed at the summit 
and another somewhat more than midway down. 
These are turned by oxen, and the water is raised 
in two lifts by means of a vast number of small 
earthen jars attached to ropes, which, with the jare, 
pass over wheels at the top and bottom of the well, 
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a method of raising water which is in common use 
throughout Egypt. 

Although the mosque, the palace and the well 
. are deserving of a visitor's attention, the chief at- 
traction of the citadel of Cairo is the prospect 
already alluded to. It embraces a panoramic and 
bird's-eye view of almost the whole of the city, 
the mosques and other public buildings and houses 
and bazaars of the modem, and the enormous 
mounds formed by the ruins of the ancient Cairo, 
or Grand Cairo as it was formerly called. I readily 
counted more than sixty minarets. The appearance 
of so vast an assemblage of flat-topped houses is 
singular in the extreme, and, as there is no smoke, 
and the atmosphere is intensely clear, every form is 
distinctly marked, and the contrast to European 
cities is very great. Beyond the limits of the city 
a broad expanse of green and fertile land marks th^ 
course of the River Nile for many miles in both 
directions, and its waters appear in some places 
like a silvery thread of light, on which also, and 
amidst the green plains, small spots of light in the 
distance are formed by the bright sunshine on the 
lateen sails, and these increase in size and distinct- 
ness until they form a beautiful feature of the view. 
Further west the green terminates, and for many 
miles the eye stretches over a portion of the great 
African desert ; but the absorbing objects of interest 
are the pyramids, these well-known wonders of the 
world, and which, as I now view them at noon on 
Christmas-day, are monuments of so remote anti- 
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quity, that even Abraham probably beheld them as 
Btmctares of centuries gone by. 

Although distant from Cairo more than twelve 
English miles in a direct line, such is the clearness 
of the air and the deceptive effect produced hj 
their huge dimensions that they scarcely seem to be 
more than three miles off. Of the group of pyra- 
mids, that of Cheops, on the right hand, is the 
highest, as seen from the citadel. On the seeming 
point which forms the apex of this pyramid we 
observed, by means of a good telescope in the 
pasha's palace, three persons moving about, and I 
was also able to distinguish them through the small 
telescope which I usually carry in excursions of 
this kind. 

The streets of Cairo are very narrow. In the 
quarter chiefly occupied by Europeans they are 
of recent erection — somewhat wider than the old 
streets -and the shops are partly fitted up with 
glass windows of very humble pretensions. > But 
in the actual Egyptian streets and bazaars of Cairo 
the scene is one of indescribable confusion and be- 
wilderment. Being very narrow and very crowded 
the results may easily be conjectured, if we con- 
sider that amongst a great number of people on 
foot there is a perpetual passage in opposite direc- 
tions of a few horses — of a great number of don- 
keys --of long trains of heavily-laden cameb— and 
occasionally of carriages and other vehicles. There 
is no rule of the road — no methodical turning to 
the right hand or to the left, the larger animals or 
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vehicles force their way, the lesser, together with 
men, women and children, escape as best they can. 
The shops are merely square closets as it were in 
the lower part of the houses. Many of them are 
well stored with goods, others are workshops in 
which saddle-making and other handicrafts are 
carried on. Most of their occupants are seated 
cross-legged, and often smoking; the general ex- 
pression is that of imperturbable gravity, nor do 
they seem to make any efforts to invite the atten- 
tion of passers by. In the principal streets and 
bazaars particular trades are congregated in one 
locality, and the bright scarlet of a donkey saddle, 
seen in one shop in the process of manufacture, is 
repeated for twenty or more shops immediately ad- 
jacent. Being Christmas^ay, the shops of Greeks, 
Italians and other inhabitants, professing any of the 
forms of Christianity, were closed, but those of the 
Moslems were in their usual activity. 

In the afternoon I walked to the railway station 
to see the vast assemblage of camels, which, to the 
number of three or four hundred, have now been 
waiting several days at this place to convey the 
mails due by the Ripon steam ship on the I8th or 
19th, but which (as we learn from a .telegraphic 
message) only arrived at Alexandria at eleven this 
forenoon, and the cause of delay is not yet known. 

We dined at the table-d'hdte of Shepheard's 
hotel at half-past six, and something of a homelike 
hospitality was shown by the landlord requesting 
his English guests to partake of champagne, which 
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he liberally iurnished. The table moreover was 
graced with abundance of turkeys, of roast beef and 
plum pudding. Such are a few of the reminiscences 
to which I hope to look back with the same grati- 
fication I have felt in spending Christmas-day in 
Cairo. 

On the following morning I called with Mr. 
Stephenson on Mr. Schranz, a German artist, re- 
siding in one of the narrow lanes near to the Place 
Eskebeeh, where we saw several of his oil paint- 
ings, water-colour drawings, and a numerous col- 
lection of coloured and plain photographs of build- 
ings, landscapes and costumes. Many of these are 
of considerable size, especially two views from the 
citadel of Cairo, with several highly interesting 
drawings of the rock temples and other remark- 
able antiquities of Arabia Petrea; they are care- 
fully coloured and convey an admirable idea of the 
places represented. We called on Dr. Abbott, a 
well-known English physician, who has long been 
resident in Egypt, and whose costume and the ar- 
rangements of his house are in conformity with the 
usages of that country. The streets or narrow lanes 
which we passed through are only from six to eight 
feet wide, and the bold projecting latticed windows 
in some cases almost touch the opposite walls or 
projecting balconies, a few inches only intervening. 
As the exclusion of the sun's rays is agreeable in 
winter, still more so must be the refreshing coolness 
in summer. We next called on Hekekyan Bey, 
who occupies a spacious and handsome house in 
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the same locality, near the north-west comer of the 
Place Eskeheeh. Here, as well as at Dr. Abbott's, 
pipes and coffee were handed, the invariable ex- 
pression of Turkish hospitality. Hekekyan Bey 
spent some thirteen years in England in early life, 
and thus acquired a perfect knowledge of the lan- 
guage and institutions of that country. He speaks 
with a graceful fluency and accuracy which few 
Englishmen attain, and which indeed can hardly 
be exceeded, and this, combined with great intelli- 
gence and a pleasing address, seemed the more re- 
markable from his Egyptian costume. I greatly 
enjoyed his conversation, which embraced several 
subjects of national interest, and his general opinions 
and sentiments appeared to be those of an enlight- 
ened citizen of the world. I was surprised to learn 
that such talents and experience have not been 
called into that requisition which was contemplated 
when he was sent by Mehemmed Ali to receive the 
benefit of an English education. It would be diffi- 
cult to over-estimate the influence of such a mind 
in the direction of extensive affairs in connection 
with the English innovations which are now being 
made into the imperfect civilization of Egypt. In 
the brief compass of these notes, written under 
merely passing observation during a first and short 
visit to Egypt, I would rather express convictions 
as to the ample space for improvement and general 
progress, than dwell on apparent neglect or imper- 
fection. The fertility of the soil under proper irri^ 
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gation — the docility and endurance of hardship ty 
the people— the central position of Egypt as re- 
gards commerce and the deliciousness of its winter 
climate— are all elements which tend towards ame- 
lioration and advancement. These have heen in a 
large degree promoted, and are likely to be extended 
in their influence, and rendered available to vast 
numbers of mankind, by the introduction of rail- 
ways, the value of which is now appreciated by the 
Egyptians, especially by those who reside in fertile 
districts not yet provided with such means of com- 
munication. 

The Rev. Mr. Leader, a well-known zealous 
clergyman and accomplished antiquarian, upon 
whom I called in company with Mr. Stephenson, 
went with us to the library of the Egyptian Society, 
where I spent some time in looking at Mr. Hays' 
graphic and well-selected delineations of Cairo, 
at the magnificent plans and views in the noble 
volumes of Dr. Lepsius, and the elaborate illus- 
trations of M. Champollion. The two last-named 
works bear about the same proportion to ordinary 
volumes that the majestic monuments of Egypt 
do to ordinary dwellings, and are most curious and 
beautiful both as regards the extreme antiquity 
and interest of the objects represented, and the 
manner in which the plans, sections and views are 
executed. 

It is difficult to withdraw the mind from the re- 
flections excited by subjects so vast and complicated, 
of such multifarious detail, and such absorbing in- 
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terest, as Egyptian monuments^ and still more diffi- 
cult is it to discontinue a theme of such engrossing 
magnitude and splendour to return to notices of 
every-day life in modern Egypt, and to matters, 
immeasurably small in comparison, but which, in- 
significant as they are, are nevertheless the subjects 
to which a journal like this must allude, if it is, 
as it professes to be, the record of the daily obser- 
vations and proceedings of my companions and 
myself. 

The city of Cairo is about 2 J miles in length and 
IJ mile in breadth. I took frequent walks in its 
streets and immediate vicinity. The Frank quarter, 
and especially the long street called Moskee, has a 
semi-European aspect so far as the width of. the 
street; and windowed shops and English or other 
European inscriptions are both common and con- . 
spicuous. But the really native portions of the town 
consist of narrow streets, with mere open closets for 
shops, while projecting wooden balconies in some 
cases meet from opposite sides of the street, and in 
others actually overlap each other, those from one 
side hanging above those from the other. I went 
one day to make some purchases, accompanied by 
one of the railway staff, an intelligent Englishman^ 
who speaks not only Arabic but several other lan- 
guages — French, German, Italian, &c. — with much 
proficiency. Bargaining is here a work of time; a 
large sum is asked, but one-half or two-thirds of 
such demand is usually accepted, although not until 
a great deal of talk has been expended. This 
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system of asking an unfair price and afterwards 
reducing it, is not confined to Egypt, and though 
it is repudiated by the more respectable classes of 
tradesmen in England and France, it seems ac- 
tually requisite that buyers of a humble station 
in these countries, as well as in Egypt, should 
have the appearance, if it be nothing more, of 
having succeeded in driving a bargain. The shop- 
keeper in Cairo usually continues seated cross- 
legged. Not unfrequently a pipe solaces his hours. 
He sits perfectly quiet and takes no means, by 
noise or gesticulation, to attract unwary pur- 
chasers to his shop. He has learnt to know some- 
thing of the English; that they offer what they 
mean to give, and will not give more. Hence the 
treaty of purchase in our case was considerably 
abridged, but to fellow Turks or Arabs— "Wheu 
Greek meets Greek" — then indeed " comes the tug 
of war," and the price finally depends on how long 
the purchaser can remain to cheapen. This he 
does also seated, and with a pipe and cup of cofiee, 
if the value of the article under treaty be worth so 
much as, or more than a few shillings. Many of 
the shops contain a large and varied assortment 
of goodS; but the general aspect of shops, shop- 
keepers and streets is dark, cheerless and often 
revolting, from the number of wretched-looking 
and deplorable objects mingled with the passing 
crowds. 

I walked to the outskirts of the city to examine 
^he enormous mounds which have been formed 
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within the last fifteen hundred years. Mr. Stephen- 
Bon^ whose attention has been closely directed to 
the drainage of London^ detailed to me some con- 
siderations which readily account for the great ex- 
tent and height of these mounds. They are entirely 
owing to the absence of all facilities for draining^ 
which renders it requisite that all refuse matter 
should be conveyed out of the town. Looking, for 
example, at the dust and dirt and refuse which are 
gathered in a few days, it is not difficult to suppose 
that oyer a considerable space of ground, say as large 
as the city itself, as much as half-an-inch in thick- 
ness might be accumulated in one month, or six 
inches in a year. Then we have the number of 
years, 1,500, multiplied by six inches, or 9,000 inches 
in that period, forming a mound of 750 feet high 
over the whole of such area. This may suffice to 
explain the manner in which the vast mounds at 
Old Cairo and other places have been formed, the 
example here given of half-an-inch per month for 
1,500 years sufficing to form an aggregate of de- 
posit equal in bulk to more than 500 pyramids as 
large as that of Cheops at Gizeh. This part of 
Egypt is almost entirely rainless ; it consequently 
follows that it is also drainless, the overflowing of 
the river Nile being fatal to any use of that river as 
an outfall even if its current sufficed, which it does 
not, for the purposes to which at London, the River 
Thames is so improperly applied. 

Mr. Lee and I accompanied Mr. Stephenson in a 
carriage with four horses to the first station in the 
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desert, on the way to Suez. After passing through 
the gates of Cairo, a well-made road extends for some 
miles, and along this we went at a good pace, two 
Arab runners going before, and running with appa- 
i*ent ease as fast as the horses briskly trotted. We 
soon escaped from the limits of vegetation, and passed 
some sycamores where, according to tradition, Joseph 
and Mary rested with the infant Jesus during the 
flight into Egypt, and a little further distant we ob- 
served the obelisk of Heliopolis. At about two miles 
from Cairo, and surrounded by the desert on every 
side, stands the immense palace of Abasyieh, and 
near it one of the tombs of the Kaliphs, with a 
richly-decorated dome. About a mile further east 
are the substantial remains of masonry which formed 
the stables of Abbas Pasha, but these, as well as 
the palace, are now disused. On reaching the sta- 
tion we left the carriage and walked to the summit 
of a mound about two miles distant, picking up 
fossils, pieces of porphyry, conglomerated pebbles 
and sundry other specimens, each of which, how- 
ever insignificant in itself, was for the time curious 
from the fact of its being picked up on a first 
visit to the desert. The ground generally is hard 
enough for a carriage to drive upon, and is covered 
with stones and quartz pebbles, as also with a great 
quantity of flinty stones, the marking of which is 
peculiar. The air of the desert is generally con- 
sidered to be most exhilarating and refreshing; 
I certainly found it agreeable, clear and pure, but at 
AUenheads, and on the neighbouring moors in 
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Northumberland and Durham, I have often expe- 
rienced as inyigorating and exciting an air as we 
met with in the African desert. Our visit was 
shorty and the distance from the city,, and the culti- 
vated lands of the delta of the Nile, not great, yet 
I felt enough to induce the belief that travelling 
over the desert is accompanied with the exhilarating 
feeling derived from the atmosphere, which tra- 
vellers have so often commented upon. 

Having ascended a gentle eminence the range of 
view was considerable. It included on one side the 
city of Cairo and its citadel, the tall and slender 
minarets of the mosque of Mehemmed Ali being 
very conspicuous. Beyond, looming in the shadow 
of the western horizon, were the pyramids ; in front 
the deserted palace of the desert, and beyond it the 
eye might range for countless miles over the delta 
of the Nile, the great northern and expanded ex- 
tremity of the strip of vegetation which consti- 
tutes Egypt. This delta resembles a triangle in 
form, approaching to an extent of 150 miles for each 
of its sides. Three white spots appear in a line in 
the eastern direction. They are stations in the desert 
several miles apart ; and though our view is limited 
by a bleak and barren horizon, yet our knowledge 
is extended beyond it by the graphic descriptions of 
Mr. Stephenson, who has travelled far beyond it in 
former times, and whose retentive memory has pre- 
served many minute and curious details of adven- 
tures during these picturesque and highly-interesting 
professional avocations. 
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Mr. Stephenson and I spent an evening most 
agreeably at the hospitable abode of the Rev. Mr. 
Leader, whose kind attention and intelligent com* 
munieations will not easily be forgotten. Mrs. 
Leader possesses a large amount of information on 
Egyptian antiquities, and is^ I am told, most ener- 
getic in promoting useful instruction amongst chil- 
dren. The sympathies and charities of this excellent 
pair are not confined in narrow bounds nor restricted 
to sectarian limits, and it is truly gratifying to find 
in them so happy a combination of high intel- 
ligence, deep and accurate research and active bene- 
volence. 

We had on more than one occasion the agreeable 
company and conversation of Mr. Ayrton, an Eng- 
lishman who has lived much in Onental countries, 
and who is now located in Egypt. He was for- 
merly tutor to El Hamy, the son of Abbas Pasha, 
and has thus, from his position and residence in the 
palace, and from close observation during a long 
residence in the country, become acquainted with 
Egyptian life in all its phases. He continues to 
speak with great fluency and remarkable correct- 
ness in English, and his stock of information and 
anecdote is very great. From him I derived much 
interesting illustration of manners and customs 
which had come under my observation; and with 
reference to inquiries made by Mr. Lee as to dif- 
ferent modes of dress, &c., Mr. Ayiton sent his 
servant for some of the articles of his own costume, 
chiefly large cloaks ; many of these were extremely 
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handsome, and in Egypt, among the higher classes, 
twenty pounds is a moderate price for a good cloak. 
As to the skoors (or skurce, as the word is here 
pronounced), their price yaries from ten to three 
hundred pounds. The most costly article in Egypt 
appears to be the handle of the very long pipes 
commonly used in smoking. The mouthpiece of 
amber, when perfectly plain, costs two or three 
pounds, but they are often set with brilliants ; the 
bowl, in which the tobacco is placed, is of incon- 
siderable yalue, sometimes of only a few pence or 
even of one penny; yet such is the profusion of 
rich jewels employed to decorate the highest class 
of pipes, that in one instance four pipes produced 
at the palace of Gabari, near Alexandria, when 
Mr. Stephenson dined with Said Pasha, were known 
to have cost on the average five thousand pounds 
each. 

I obtained several curious and accurate pictorial 
illustrations of Cairo and its people, some of them 
heing coloured photographs by Mr. Schranz, and 
others drawings by an Italian artist. 

The portfolios of the former contain views of 
many interesting places in Syria, Egypt, Malta, &c. 
Mr. Stephenson purchased the fine series of views 
in Arabia Petrea already mentioned. The large 
views of Cairo from the citadel are executed with 
great precision in respect to all details of form, and 
with due regard to truthful colouring. They are, 
therefore, what may be deemed topographical views 
rather than works of high art; but for the purpose 
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of conyeying a clear idea of the locality of Csdro, 
nothing could be more effective, except an actual 
view from the citadel itself. I purchased several 
photographic views of interesting mosques and other 
buildings, and especially of the Pyramids. 

Amongst other attractive scenes in and near Cairo 
I may especially mention the palace and gardens of 
Shoobra, distant about three miles from the railway 
station at Cairo, which I visited with Mr. Ste- 
phenson. They are approached by an avenue 
which extends the whole of this distance, the trees 
of which, chiefly Acacias, meeting in the centre, 
form a beautiful arbour, and the road being public 
is constantly filled with picturesque groups. The 
gardens are of considerable extent. It was a 
novelty to be walking in the midst of luxuriant 
foliage and beautiful flowers in warm sunshine on 
New Year's Day ; and we not only enjoyed the 
sight, but tasted the sweetness of oranges, which 
hung around us in great profusion in the open air. 

Thei'e is a large reseiToir with a fountain sur- 
rounded by a marble colonnade, the coolness of which 
was acceptable even now in mid-winter. This edifice 
is of square form, and at each comer is a handsomely 
furnished room of palace-like sumptuousness, and 
more Parisian than Egyptian in tlie general charac- 
ter of the adornments. We sat some time on the 
banks of the Nile admiring the landscape and river 
scenery, which presented many points of interest, 
and returned along the beautiful avenue and past 
the railway station as numerous groups newly-ar^ 
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rived hj the train were passing along the adjacent 
roads. 

The Esbekeeh is the St. James's Park of Cairo, 
though considerably smaller, its greatest length 
being about seven hundred yards, its width five 
hundred yards, and the entire circuit about a mile 
and a quarter. Its shady walks form pleasant 
promenades, and it added much to the pleasure of 
my walks in it to have the society and conversation 
of Mr. Stephenson. Some of these walks, com- 
menced during the warm glow of sunset, extended 
into twilight gloom and approaching darkness, and 
on one occasion until the brightness of a sunny 
afternoon was succeeded by the mild lustre of 
moonlight. Our conversations embraced a wide 
variety of subjects based on extensive reading and 
observation, from both of Which well-springs of 
knowledge Mr. Stephenson has very largely par- 
taken. To those who, even for a short time, have 
heard him converse, it would be needless here to 
comment on the ease and accuracy as well as wil- 
lingness, with which he imparts information. To 
others it may si^ce to say, that, gifted with acute 
powers of observation, with a clear apprehension of 
general views, a ready perception of prominent 
points, and a disposition which takes delight in 
difiusing information and imparting pleasure, the 
stores of his capacious mind are a rich mine of 
wealth to all who have opportunities to avail them- 
selves of it. 
Shepheard's hotel consists of a quadrangle sur- 
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rounding a small garden, and fronting the Esbe- 
keeh, or park and ^gardens, the beauty of which is 
a great addition to this and other hotels in this 
vicinity. It was originally designed for a college, 
and is very spacious. The rooms, which for the 
most part are large and lofty, are gained by long 
corridors or galleries, the dimensions of one of 
these are 180 feet by 17; the dining-room is 60 
feet by 50. This ample space might be easily 
arranged so as to form an exceedingly handsome 
hotel; but as it remains almost entirely unadorned, 
its aspect is not attractive. Ybited by great num- 
bers of opulent and for the most part passing 
travellers, few of whom are expected to return, and 
very few likely to be frequent customers, there is 
perhaps not much inducement for an innkeeper to 
care for more than absolute requirements; yet if 
railways and travelling progress as they seem likely 
to do, monopoly may here, as in other places, work 
its own destruction ; travellers may cease to inquire 
which is the largest, and seek for humbler esta* 
blishments of greater comfort. 



XII. The Pyramids. 

On Saturday, Dec. 27th, 1856, Mr. Lee and I 
went to see the Pyramids of Gizeh, which are dis- 
tant in a direct line about eight miles and a half 
from the Place Esbekeeh in Cairo, and eleven miles 
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by our line of route, which at this time of the year 
is tolerably direct ; but at high "Nile, and for some 
weeks after, it is necessary to make a considerable 
detour in order to follow the banks of the canals or 
other elevated pathways. Suitable arrangements 
haying been made on the previous day, we left the 
inn exactly at a quarter past seven in the morning, 
and arrived at the pyramids in three hours. We 
were accompanied by a dragoman as guide, a boy 
with provisions, Mr. James King and an Arab, all 
mounted on donkeys : the men or boys, of whom 
our donkeys were hired, also accompanied us. We 
left Cairo by a very pleasant road and avenue of 
trees (Acacias), passed through part of old Cairo, 
crossed the River Nile in a large ferry boat im- 
mediately south of the Isle of Rhoda, and were 
informed that to this part of the Nile tradition 
assigns the finding of Moses by Pharaoh's daugh- 
ter. We landed at Gizeh, and passed through it 
into a large open space where a horse fair appeared 
to be in progress on a somewhat extensive scale. 
While waiting on the east bank of the Nile we had 
a good view of the pyramids; they appeared so 
small and near, that I was almost led to suppose 
they were not tke pyramids, but some lesser ones. 
This illusion as to apparent size and distance con- 
tinued until a very near approach, and even then, 
when the vastness of one pyramid was sufficiently 
obvious, the aids of observation and judgment were 
still required to correct the first impressions made 
upon the eye in regard to the others. Nay, even 
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the closest observation of the lines presented to view 
in the form of the pyramids, and the calmest exer- 
cise of reasoning as to well-known dimensions of 
enormous extent, are scarcely sufficient, until aided 
by some direct test, such as the rapid movement or 
extreme comparative minuteness of the human 
figure, as I shall in the sequel more especially ex- 
plain. A pleasant ride over a fertile plain with toler- 
ably easy pathways, for regular road there is none ; 
presented little worthy of observation, save now and 
then when we passed an Arab village, or a planta- 
tion of palm trees. Our ride through the midst of 
these gave a sensation of extreme novelty, from the 
tropical aspect, very different indeed from the vege- 
table forms of western and northern Europe. At 
length our little procession came to a canal with 
about three or four feet of water, and somewhat less 
in a line along which the dragoman on his donkey 
fearlessly rode; but midway the donkey was en- 
tangled and the dragoman thrown off. I followed 
with greater success, and found a very steep and 
slippery bank at the opposite side as difficult of 
transit as the variable and slimy bed of the canal. 
After this, we had another mile or two of good 
pathway, and rode pleasantly along, enjoying the 
fineness of the weather and the excellent view of 
the pyramids. At length we came to a further 
obstacle, namely, a channel of water too deep for 
us to ride through on the donkeys ; we had, there- 
fore, to make a bargain with a party of Arabs, 
who proposed to take us over this and other streams 
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of water; to accompany us up the pyramids and 
into the tombs, and to bring us back again for a 
sum of four shillings each. This demand we re- 
sisted, inasmuch as a ready compliance would have 
led to unlimited attempts at further imposition^ and 
at length we made an arrangement for about half 
that sum, to which, however, both Mr. Lee and 
myself afterwards made some voluntary additions. 
Mounted on the shoulders of two sturdy Arabs, I 
felt quite secure as I passed over waters of some 
width, enjoying from this strange position a pro- 
spect of the ever &,mous Pyramids, of the Lybian 
desert, and of the valley and waters of the Nile. 
At length we reached the limits of fertile land, and 
stepped on the actual sand of the desert. 

The Pyramids stand on a rocky eminence, about 
a hundred feet above the general level of the plain. 
This hill we surmounted. Within a quarter of a 
mile stood the greatest of the pyramids — the most 
gigantic and most wondrous of these wonders of the 
world — yet even thus near, it did not fulfil the ex- 
pectations that had been formed by previous study 
of its magnitude. What a tide of recollection rolls 
upon the mind as to its immense antiquity, the enor- 
mous labour of its construction and the details of 
its vast magnitude ! Upon all these the most pro- 
found learning, the most exact data, the most care- 
ful measurements, have been brought to bear ; and 
without going into minute differences or doubtful 
points, the impression made upon any reflecting 
mind, of even the most Ordinary observation, cannot 
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be otherwise than overwhelming and intense. With 
the Jews, to look back beyond the time of Abra- 
ham was deemed a glimpse of eternity; and the 
passage, *^ Before Abraham was, I AM," is at once 
presented to the mind in connexion with this view. 
Yet even in Abraham's time it is supposed that 
these pyramids were works of venerable antiquity. 
They are unquestionably the oldest as well as the 
greatest monuments which human hands are known 
to have reared; and if, as there is reason to sup* 
pose, they have existed four thousand years, there 
scarcely seems any reasonable limits within which 
their continued duration may not be relied upon. 

The labour of 366,000 men is said to have been 
employed for twenty years in the erection of the 
largest pyramid. It covers nearly thirteen acres of 
ground. Each side presents an area of five acres of 
surface, and at its base measures considerably more 
than 700 feet; the height is about 460 feet. The 
second pyramid is not much less, being also up* 
wards of 700 feet at the base, and 446 feet high ; 
the third is much less, having a base of 363 feet, 
and its height is 203 feet. 

At half-past ten we commenced our ascent of the 
largest pyramid, a task of no small labour, but 
which Mr. Lee accomplished without assbtance in 
twenty minutes. The lower courses of stone are 
about four feet in thickness; and the ruinous and 
broken ledges at the top of each are frequently not 
more than one or two feet wide. I availed myself 
of the friendly help of the Arabs, and rested at in- 
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tervals almost exhausted, less by bodily fatigue, 
than by the extreme interest excited by the pecu- 
liarity of the task in ivhich I was engaged. At 
length the summit was reached, the ascent becoming 
less difficult as the stones toward the top diminish 
in size. Our eyes ranged over a wide expanse of 
desert, as well as over the green and level lands 
which are yearly brought within the fertilizing in- 
fluences of the River Nile. One of the Arabs pro- 
posed to go down the great pyramid, to run across 
the plain and ascend to the summit of the second 
pyramid in ten minutes, and this he actually accom- 
plished in ten minutes and a half. He was three 
minutes in descending the great pyramid, one minute 
in crossing the intervening space (about 184 feet)» 
and six minutes and a half in ascending the second 
pyramid. He occupied eight minutes and a half in 
the descent, and his adventure furnished a scale by 
which the surprising vastness of the pyramids was 
clearly indicated. To view them merely as gigantic 
monuments is a novelty productive of impressions 
of sublime grandeur of which words fail to convey 
any accurate conception ; but when they are further 
viewed in connexion with the history of the human 
race, as older than the oldest records, and markedT 
with the antiquity of those ages long gone by, when 
the earliest of the patriarchs entered Egypt, the 
mind becomes absorbed, and I felt as though I 
could have lain, not for hours only, but even for 
days and nights, indulging in the sight of the greats 
est of these pyramids. The ponderous rocks — for 

M 
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that term conveys a better idea than that of the 
stones of a building— the ponderous rocks, in partial 
ruin, and showing here a bold projection and there 
a deep recess, form the foundation of an inclined 
wall of masonry, the exact angle of which is as« 
certained to be 51^ 50'. Its area — that is to say, of 
one side only — is more than five acres, a comer 
view thus presenting an area of stone walling on 
the two sides of nearly eleven acres. Its cubical 
contents are about eighty-five millions of cubic feet. 
This can only be comprehended by using some 
unit of comparative size more familiar than millions 
of cubic feet. Suppose a block of solid masonry, 
the length, breadth and height of a moderately- 
sized sitting-room, say, for example, twenty feet 
by fiileen, and ten feet high. Of such blocks 
more than twenty-eight thousand three hundred and 
thirty would be required, and placed lengthways 
they would extend over more than one hundred and 
seven miles. 



XIII. Egyptian Antiquities. 

It is impossible to be in Egypt and to look 
around with any leisure and attention, however 
limited, without feeling the deep and impressive in- 
fluences attendant upon even the passing glance or 
the most transient survey of the leading features of 
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Egyptian antiquity. Of these, the pyramids are 
among the most astounding for age and yastness. 

To give some general notion of the number and 
extensive diffusion of Pyramids in Egypt, H may 
suffice to state that they are ascertained to exist 
from near Cairo to Meroe, a distance of 1,500 
miles. Extending over a distance of twenty-five 
miles at and near the ancient city of Memphis, there 
are twenty-five of these monuments of various 
sizes, eighteen of them large and seven small. 
'^They are all surrounded with countless tombs, 
pits, excavations, passages, subterranean works 
and superficial structures, all exclusively dedi- 
cated to the dead." Millions of mummies have 
been removed and millions yet remain in the burial 
ground of a city which flourished for three thousand 
years. There are considerably more than one hun- 
dred pyramids in all, but many of them are com- 
paratively small. Of eighty pyramids at Meroe, 
the largest has a base of sixty feet, the smallest of 
twenty feet; nor do many of the others exceed 
eighty or one hundred feet in their base. 

The great work of Dr. Lepsius, undertaken for 
the Prussian government, and that of Rosellini, by 
order of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, contain an 
enormous mass of information, much of which is 
conveyed by figured representations op plates of 
considerable size measuring thirty inches by twenty- 
five. The extraordinary grandeur of the ancient 
temples of Egypt, and the amazing quantity of 
ancient records inscribed on stone, very far ex- 

m2 
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ceed any idea that can be formed without visiting 
the localities or carefully examining the works of 
Champollion, of Lepsius and Rosellini, in addition 
to the more popular and well-known illustrations of 
Belzoniy Hay, Lane, Bonomi, and most especially 
the admirable works of Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, 
who, with a profound knowledge of all preyious la- 
bours, has not only made vast additions to them, but 
has described the whole in such clear and graphic 
terms as to have greatly extended a familiar and 
general yiew of Egyptian antiquities. Nor is it 
possible to speak too highly of the extreme accu- 
racy and minuteness with which I found Lane's 
descriptions of Egypt to correspond with much 
that I saw. Except as regards the beauty of the 
climate, the clearness of the atmosphere and the 
gigantic aspect of the pyramids and ancient tombs 
and temples of Egypt, all other matters of informa- 
tion in great detail are now within the reach of 
European readers and travellers, as well by the vast 
numbers of published works as by the fine examples 
placed in the national museums of London, Paris 
and Berlin. An actual portion of the palace of 
Luxor, one of its great obelisks, stands in the Place 
de la Concorde; and the British Museum, in its 
rich collection of Egyptian monuments, contains 
one which possesses a very remarkable interest in 
connexion with the study of hieroglyphics. 

This is the Rosetta stone, a piece of black basalt 
about three feet long, two and a half feet wide and 
from ten to twelve inches thick. It was discovered 
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in August, 1799, when the French engineers under 
Mons. Bouchard were digging the foundations of 
Fort St. Julien, between Rosetta and the sea, on the 
western bank of the Nile, not far from its mouth. 
It contains three inscriptions, all of the same im« 
port, but in different characters; the first, at the 
top, is in hieroglyphics — the sacred characters of 
the ancient Egyptians; the second is in what is 
called *^ enchorial characters," or writing of the 
people, or otherwise " demotic," " to designate, 
says Mr. Gliddon,* " its ordinary and popular use; 
the third is in Greek, and as this could be easily 
read, and purports on the very face of it to be a 
translation of the other two, it is evident that here 
was a key by which the mysterious hieroglyphical 
writing on all other Egyptian monuments might 
probably be deciphered. 

The problem which was thus presented to the 
curiosity of the learned was certainly one of the 
most remarkable that has ever occurred in con- 
nexion with historical documents, and its solution 
under the circumstances here briefly narrated would 
at first sight appear to be an easy task, the more so 
as the Royal Antiquarian Society of London at 
once engraved and extensively distributed all over 
Europe a correct fac-simile of the three inscrip- 
tions; the first of which, however, it is proper to 
observe, was seriously mutilated, and indeed a con- 

* G. R. Gliddon on '* Ancient Egypt ; her Monuments, 
History, and Hieroglyphical Literature, &c." 1847. 
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siderable portion of it wholly lost. In the follow- 
ing account of the progress of this study, I give 
only a few of the more prominent data, collected by 
Mr. Oliddon, as they appear too interesting an 
illustration of the real difficulty which attends the 
ascertaining of exact knowledge, to be passed over 
even in the unimportant notes which I now enter 
in my daily journal in connexion with my yisit to 
Egypt. 

The Rosetta Stone was discovered in 1799. It 
was placed in the British Museum in 1802; and 
its present age, in 1857, is 2,053 years. The Insti- 
tute of France published an analysis of the Greek 
inscription in 1803. The attention of the greatest 
scholars of the time was directed to its iuTestigation. 
Professor Person in England and Dr. He3me in 
Germany, assisted by others, succeeded in supply- 
ing the blanks occasioned by fractures or other 
defects of the stone, so far as this inscription was 
concerned, " and its purport was," says Mr. Glid- 
don, ^' completely and satisfactorily ascertained." 

Akerblad, a Swedish gentleman resident in Rome, 
gave a skeleton alphabet of the demotic text ; but, 
by not observing the suppression of the vowels, 
usual in oriental languages, he failed in applying 
this alphabet to the greater portion of the demotic 
inscription; though he succeeded in the indication of 
a passage in the hieroglyphical character which has 
since been confirmed. " Years," continues Mr. 
Gliddon, " were spent in the discovery of a single 
additional letter, notwithstanding the intensity of 
the interest and the laborious zeal of the students." 
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In 181 4y Dr. Thomas Young published in the 
Archaeologia '^ An Improvement on the Alphabet of 
Akerblad," and added a translation of the demotic 
inscription^ placed side by side 'with the Greek; and 
in the year 1819| after several other efforts, he pub- 
lished his researches in the Encyclopoedia Britannica. 
*' This/' observes Mr. Gliddon, " cast the fint 
beam of true light on the method adopted by the 
Egyptians in their peculiar art of writing, and the 
renown of Dr. Young spread far and wide as the 
ingenious author of this interesting essay." ^' He 
explained the ingenious and curious mechanical pro- 
cess by which he had arrived at his conclusions. 
He likewise pointed out the probable meaning of 
some tfoo hundred groups of hieroglyphical charac* 
ters, many of which interpretations have been con- 
firmed by later experience." 

In 1822 a still further light was thrown on this 
intricate problem in a paper read by ChampoUion 
before the Royal Academy of Belles Lettres in 
Paris, in which he demonstrated that the ancient 
Egyptians had made use of pure hieroglyphical 
signs, or characters representing the images of ma- 
terial objects, to represent simply the sounds of the 
names of Greek and Roman sovereigns inscribed on 
the monuments of Dendera, Thebes, Esneh, Edfou, 
Ombos and Philss. The subject of these investiga- 
tions is treated of in an article in the London Quar- 
terly Review for February, 1823, and in the follow- 
ing year great and triumphant achievements were 
made by Champollion. ** From that time," says 
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his ardent and enthusiastic and perhaps somewhat 
partial eulogist, Mr. Gliddon, ^* the time-honoured 
chronicles ceased to be mysteries" — " the glories 
of Pharaonic epochs, the deeds of the noblest, 
the most learned, pious, warlike and civilized race 
of ancient days, whose monarchy has exceeded by 
1,000 years the duration of any of our modem 
nations — all these," says Gliddon,' "have become 
familiar to the readers of works on Egypt published 
since 1824." His comments on the greatness of this 
most ancient kingdom are quite in keeping with the 
impressions produced by a sight of their prodigious 
monuments. " Their works surpass in magnitude, 
in boldness of conception, accuracy of execution and 
splendour of achievement, the mightiest labours of 
any other people." 

In the further progress of this investigation, which 
had now proceeded for a quarter of a century before 
eventual results of great magnitude were obtained, 
and in which Dr. Young and ChampoUion appear 
to have been the most successful as well as most 
zealous labourers, it is stated that C. Coqueril, in 
1825, compared the chronologies of Scripture with 
the new discoveries, and pointed out the advantages 
which the one derived from the other. " The erudite 
and liberal Dr. Wiseman, of Rome," also, says Mr. 
Gliddon, " in his * Horse Syriacse,' added a curious 
Syriac fragment, found in the Vatican, confirmatory 
of the views of Champollion-Figeac." In 1829 the 
" Elements of Hieroglyphics" were explained in lec- 
tures given at Cambridge by the Marquis Spineto. 
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I shall conclude these extracts from the work of 
Mr. Gliddon (which well repays the labour of pe- 
rusal by any one interested even in a brief study of 
Egyptian antiquities) by inserting the well-merited 
compliment he pays to the present Duke of North- 
umberland : — '^ Lord Prudhoe*s distant excursions 
and correct memoranda rendered the collections of 
antiquity with which he enriched England extremely 
Taluable, and his labours were the more appre- 
ciated as his lordship's liberal mind and generous 
patronage of science were above any sordid motives 
of acquisitiveness. 



XIV. Tombs op Sakkara. 

A visit to the ancient tombs of Memphis, and the 
pyramids near them at Abusir, furnished ample 
occupation for a most agreeable excursion on the 
2nd January, 1857. We breakfasted at seven in 
the morning, drove in a carriage and four through 
Cairo, and over several miles of desert, to the river 
Nile, which we crossed in a boat, and then rode on 
donkeys, which had been sent the previous day, to 
Abusir. 

Some discoveries of great interest have been 
made in the last three or four years, at this place, 
by M. Mariette, a zealous savant of France, who, 
however, has not yet, that I am aware of, fur- 
nished the public with all the results of his in-i 
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Testigadons.* The situation of certain openings is 
said to have been described to him by Arabs of 
the neighbourhood, and his persevering researches 
have been rewarded by an insight into some of the 
most astounding of the many wonderful monuments 
of Egyptian power and grandeur in the time of the 
Pharaohs. Some of the exterior buildings, and 
especially an avenue of three hundred or more 
yards in length, leading to a ruined but formerly 
ornamental entrance to a vast series of tombs — 
these, which were open to view when Mr. Stephen- 
son visited this place and saw M. Mariette in 1853, 
are now entirely buried in sand. 

We descended by another entrance, and soon 
reached a gallery of considerable size excavated in 
the solid rock. The sides contain marks as if square 
blocks had been removed from them. These pro- 
bably contained inscriptions, as there are several yet 
remaining in good preservation, accurate copies of 
which have doubtless been taken by M. Mariette, 
as also of those in hieroglyphics to which I shall 
allude in the sequel of the few memoranda made 
in a short visit to this most singular mausoleum. 
Having provided ourselves with candles, we pro- 
ceeded along one of the subterranean galleries, but 
found our way partly impeded by a very large 
square block of granite, which was hollow, open 
only at the top, and with the sides and ends of 

* Since writing the above, I have been favoured by His 
Grace the Duke of Northumberland with the perusal of a 
French pamphlet by M. Mariette on this interesting subject. 
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TCTj regular form and thickness; the ends being 
about sixteen to eighteen inches thick, and the sides 
twelve inches. It was a sarcophagas, and had pro- 
bably never been further into the interior than 
where it now stands. It appears to have been on 
its way to one of the subterranean tombs, and its 
lid (as we suppose), also of granite, is lying, nearly 
covered with sand, somewhat nearer the entrance. 

The following sketch may convey a general idea 
of the size of the archway; of one end of the sarco- 
phagus, and of its height compared with that of a 
person nearly six feet high. The shortness of our 
stay, and the extent and variety of the several objects 
which claimed attention, prevented my taldng accu- 
rate measurements:— 



Thii representa a sec- 
tional view of Che nib 
cerranean gall«r;, and 
the diagram beneath is 
an enlarged horizontal 
drawing of one of the 
tombs, showing; the hol- 
lowed cavity and the 
EhicbneBs of the sides, 
aa follows : — 
Length 12 feel 6 
Width... 6 feet 6 
Height ..S feet 6 
Thicknesa, 12 in. 
the eidea and 16 
at the ends. 
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In our farther progress along the subterranean 
galleries^ we found recesses at alternate spaces, 
thus : — 





extending inwards from the main gallery some 
twenty or thirty feet, and about sixteen or eigh- 
teen feet high to the centre of the arched roof. 
Each of these recesses contains a sarcophagus of 
enormous size. These sarcophagi vary in magni- 
tude and in the finish of their surfaces; but the 
dimensions given in the preceding page may furnish 
a general notion as to their size. Each of them 
has evidently been formed out of a single block of 
the red granite brought from quarries near Assouan, 
about 500 miles distant, and each block when entire 
must have weighed from sixty to seventy tons. To 
what mighty race of monarchs were such extrava- 
gantly costly tombs assigned, representing as they 
do an amount of labour, in quarrying, excavating, 
removing and depositing, 'which none but the power 
of mightiest monarchs could command ? To none 
of the sons of men were these honours assigned. 
These ponderous tombs contained the remains of 
the sacred bulls, to which the Egyptians paid their 
adorations. In these sarcophagi the carefiilly-pre- 
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pared mummies of the sacred bulls were deposited, 
together with costly treasures. 

It must here be observed, that each sarcophagus 
has a cover or lid, also formed of granite, and 
usually as much as three feet in 
thickness, as shown in the upper 
part of the annexed diagram. 
These lids, in almost eveiy case, 
have in ages gone by been moved 
so far along as to admit of the 
sarcophagus being entered and 
its treasures removed ; and when 
the power of the wedge or lever 
has not sufficed for this re- 
moval, actual force and break- 
age have been applied. Some of these vast stone 
coffins, as they may be called, are rough, others 
moderately smooth, and one in particular is not 
only finely polished, but is ornamented on the sides 
and ends with well-cut hieroglyphical characters, 
so clear and distinct that when translated they must 
form a most curious addition to those that have 
already been deciphered on various other ancient 
Egyptian tombs and monuments. It is worthy of 
especial remark that several of those recesses con- 
taining sarcophagi are vaulted with a semicircular 
arch of stone masonry ; the only instance yet known 
of the arch being employed by the ancient Egyptians 
at the remote period when these tombs were formed. 
This subject will doubtless receive illustration from 
the researches of M. Mariette and others; but it 
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seems not an unlikely conjecture that these arched 
vaultings of stone may have been built at the time 
when such extensive depredations were made, and 
when the insecurity of the roof might threaten not 
only the death or burial alive of the spoliators, but 
also the eventual loss of the treasures, which are be- 
lieved to have been very great. 

The burial-ground of Memphis extends over two 
or three square miles, of which area the limits are 
now undefined, but it is marked by innumerable 
fragments of bones, some of large size, others mixed 
with the sand of the desert, in small but extremely 
diffused pieces, of which many lie in the compass of 
a square inch. It is vain to attempt to put down in 
writing the deeply impressive nature of the reflec- 
tions which crowd upon the mind on visiting the 
immediate locality of a city once among the greatest 
in the world, but of which no external trace now 
exists. Destruction has swept away its palaces and 
towers. Its very tombs themselves are entombed in 
the sands of a barren desert, and death alone spreads 
memorials of decay, more enduring than works of 
the greatest power and splendour. 

I collected a few specimens of bricks, taken out 
of ancient tombs, which, so far as locality and re- 
moteness of time are concerned, may have been 
moulded by the children of Israel when sojourning 
here in captivity. Meditations among tombs are 
at all times calculated to lead to a serious train of 
thought. How especially is this the case in the 
instance to which I am now adverting. Here, in 
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these subterranean chambers, laid in the lowest place 
—a place of darkness truly, and in the deep — were 
deposited beings that the monarchs and priesthood 
of some thirty or forty centuries ago honoured as 
gods. Human learning strives for long and tedious 
years to trace some &int indication of the names 
and history connected with these vast achieve- 
ments. Little could the proud princes of Egypt 
have supposed that, whilst for ages all traces alike 
of them and of their works should be forgotten, 
the minutest particulars relating to the bondagers of 
Israel should be matter of world-wide celebrity and 
veneration I 

After completing our underground exploration we 
proceeded to the largest pyramid of this place, 
Saphut. Its original dimensions, as given by Col. 
Yyse, were 859 feet 9 inches square, and the height 
227 feet 10 inches, but these are now reduced to 
325 feet and 164 feet.* It is built, not like most of 
the pyramids in one continuous slope, but in se- 
parate stages. An accurate representation of it 
is given in the splendid and most elaborate work 
of Dr. Lepsius, now rapidly advancing to com- 
pletion. 

Glad to escape from almost overpowering heat, 
we sat down in the shade at the north-east comer 
of this pyramid and partook of ample refreshments, 
which were shared with our Arab attendants, among 
whom was the Sheikh of the neighbouring village, 

• Murray's Handbook, " Egypt/* by Sir G. Wilkinson. 
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who kept all the rest in good order. The view 
from the spot where we rested was one of great 
beauty, as well as extreme interest. The pyramids 
of Gizeh, distant nearly eight miles, seemed as if 
within a quarter of the distance. The tall minarets 
and massive surfaces of the mosques of Sultan 
Hassan and Mohammed Ali, with the citadel of 
Cairo, formed a conspicuous feature in the horizon. 
Long ranges of lofty mountains of limestone, with 
quarries, whence much of the stone for the pyramids 
was procured ; the rich luxuriance of miles of level 
land near the Nile, and finally a vast expanse of 
desert— partt only, and how small a part, of the 
immeasurable wastes which to the west and south 
spread over millions of miles of surface! — such 
were some of the objects which claimed our admi- 
ration and surprise, both when resting at our lunch 
and when travelling to and from this most curious 
of the many curious places in the land of Egypt. 
To enumerate details would far exceed the limits of 
these brief notes, yet I cannot conclude the record 
of this day's excursion without mentioning the tombs 
of the Mamelukes, which we passed; the beauti- 
fully placid waters of the Nile ; extensive forests of 
tall and stately palm-trees; a variety of birds, many 
of them of great beauty, which crossed our path, 
and finally some eagles, which came within a short 
distance, and whose expanded wings were about 
eight feet in extent. 

Many are the features which attract the eye, 
rivet the attention, and impress themselves on the 
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meinoiyy in a country so strange^ and having a 
climate so different from oar own, and presenting 
in the varied aspects of its people, and in the pe- 
culiarity of their manners, in the products of its 
vegetation, and, above all, in the extreme anti- 
quity, grandeur and historical interest of its archi- 
tectural monuments — as much of novelty and of 
curiosity as can be found in any part of the globe. 



XV. Return to Alexandria. 

On Saturday, January 3rd, 1857, we rose at six, 
and, afler an early breakfast, went by a special train 
to Kafr Azzayat. At the Cairo station I had an 
opportunity of seeing several coloured sketches of 
costume by Mr. George, the manager of the tele- 
graph department. They are drawn from nature 
with great force and truthfulness, and if published 
would form admirable illustrations of the dwellers 
in this country, giving as they do not only the 
complexion and expression, but the very attitude 
and manner of the several persons and groups repre- 
sented. 

We spent several hours at Kafr Azzayat, where 
Mr. Lee took some photographic views of the 
steam-ferry, while I had an opportunity of carefully 
examining it in all its details, both when stationary 
and in the course of movement across the river Nile. 

N 
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The stage was also lifted so as to show the manner 
in which this operation is effected, hy the simplest 
labour of a number of Arabs, who, at a single word 
of the resident manager, run up its sides and turn 
capstan screws so as to raise or lower the great plat- 
form, according as the fluctuations of the level of 
the waters of the Nile may require from time to 
time. The daily variation is from two to six inches, 
sometimes as much as nine inches. The gi*eatest 
height of the river or " High Nile" is near the end 
of September ; this only continues for a day or two, 
and it then begins to fall, varying from four to nine 
inches, and influenced partly by winds. The fall 
continues until the middle of March, then becomes 
more gradual to the beginning of June, after which 
it remains almost stationary, varied only by evapo^ 
ration and winds, until early in July, when the 
waters begin to rise. The total variation is usually 
from 25 to 27 feet. As I not only crossed upon 
the ferry, but saw it pass over the river two or 
three times, I had an excellent opportunity of seeing 
how admirably it is adapted for the purposes re- 
quired, and with what ease and precision the pon- 
derous frame-work is moved across in five minutes 
by two engines of fifteen-horse power. 

This being my birthday I had made previous 
arrangements to have the company of several friends 
to dinner at this place, glad of any opportunity to 
acknowledge a sense of the kindness received from 
many of the gentlemen connected with the railway 
stafi^, and other friends. I thus had the pleasure of 
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dispehsiDg hospitalities in a district where^ except 
for the railway^ it would have been difficult to 
obtain any nourishment at all. We reached Alex- 
andria in the evening by an express train^ arranged 
specially for our party, and I was glad once more 
to enjoy the quiet and most agreeable accommoda- 
tions of the yacht Titania. 

On the following morning, Sunday, the 4th of 
January, after prayers on board the yacht, we 
went to the Sycamores to dinner, and again enjoyed, 
for the third time during our visit to Alexandria, 
the exceedingly great kindness and hospitality of 
Mr. Thorburn. On our way home we called with 
Mr. Rouse at his residence, Com-el-dic, the repairs 
of which, necessary after the earthquake, are now 
completed, and it presents a greatly-improved aspect 
of comfort as compared with the cheerless state of 
things when in the hands of workmen. The large 
sitting-room was the first apartment I saw on my 
arrival in Egypt ; it was then nearly empty and in 
some disorder. I was glad, therefore, to see it when 
properly fitted up, as it now is, with comfortable 
divans, bookcases, curtains, &c., thus adding what 
may be deemed English comfort to the white walls 
and the large dimensions, which suit the high tem- 
perature of Egyptian summers. 

On Monday, January 5th, I went ashoi'e to make 
some arrangements previously to leaving, and more 
especially to secure a passage in the steam-ship 
" Indus," which is to leave for Southampton at four 
this afternoon. I spent a few hours very agree- 

n2 
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ably on board the " Titania," the regret on leaving 
which was balanced by the satisfaction I ever feel 
on turning my face homeward. It was ori^nally 
intended that our visit should extend to Thebes, 
and Mr. Stephenson's influence and connexions in 
Egypt might, if exerted, have obtained such facili- 
ties for that expedition, as might have brought it 
within the limits of the time at my disposal. Yet 
even with a steam-boat, and all other favourable 
conditions, the Thebes expedition could not be con- 
templated without a risk, which I was unwilling 
to incur; and instead, therefore, of remaining, as 
first intended, until the 22nd of the month, I was 
glad to take time by the forelock, so as then to be 
in England. Having parted with Mr. Lee in 
Alexandria, I had luncheon with Mr. Stephenson 
on board the yacht. We reviewed with much 
pleasure many of the leading incidents of our in- 
teresting tour, which to me had opened a new 
world of observation ; but in proportion to the en- 
joyment of such an excursion is the inevitable pain 
of separation, which I venture to say was deeply 
felt by both. It would be difficult to conceive a 
more favourable combination of circumstances than 
those which during the whole of our journey have 
contributed to the well-being and gratification of 
our little party. Of this, some idea may perhaps 
be formed from the incidental mention of some of 
the chief sources of our enjoyment; the good feeling 
and hearty co-operation which have prevailed ; the 
fincnessi of the weather, the pleasantness of the 
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Toyage, the novelty of eastern countries and the 
wonderful monuments of Egypt. These, expe- 
rienced under the continual exercise of the most 
unbounded hospitality and kindness, form an aggre- 
gate of as many comforts and advantages as could 
well be comprised in the limits of a few weeks; and 
if my communications with home have of necessity 
been few and far between, they have so far been 
entirely satisfactory, both as regards the operations 
at the mines and the welfare of my family. 



XVI. Voyage to Malta. 

At two o'clock on Monday, January 5th, I went 
on board the steam-ship ^' Indus," which sailed at 
four. 

On Friday night we approached Malta, and en- 
tered the harbour at Valetta exactly at midnight. 
I then went on deck for a short time to observe the 
fine effect of the scenery, over which the full moon, 
nearly in the zenith, was pouring a flood of light 
almost equal to that of day. At ten minutes past 
twelve the signal gun was fired, the ship safely 
moored, and I again retired to rest in the comfort- 
able and spacious cabin allotted to me. 

From Alexandria to Malta is a distance of 819 
miles, and under ordinary circumstances the ** In- 
dus" would have completed this portion of the voy- 
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age early on the morning of Friday, the 9th, instead 
of late at night. The speed was lessened in order not 
to part company with the Vectis steam-ship belong- 
ing to the same proprietors, "The Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company." The first 
two days were very fine, the wind blowing fresh 
and the sea being moderately rough. On Thursday 
evening it became boisterous, and early on Friday 
morning I rose to witness a violent storm— heavy 
squalls of wind, a shower of hail, repeated and in- 
tensely vivid lightning and loud peals of thunder, 
which indicated a close proximity to the ship. On 
Friday the sea was rough and the weather uncom- 
fortable, but these inevitable incidents of a voyage 
made little or no impression either on my rest at 
night or on my appetite and various occupations 
and arrangements by day. As the accommodations 
of this ship, the Indus, are of a very superior kind, 
I shall briefly notice some of them. 

The clear walking space on deck exceeds 230 feet 
in length on one continuous plane. The chief saloon 
is 76 feet long and 20 feet wide. On each side of it 
are nine spacious cabins, making eighteen in all, 
well ventilated and replete with every accommoda- 
tion. That in which I am now writing is 8 feet 
by 7, and 7 feet 6 inches high, with a window 
which in favourable weather affords a fine sea view. 
On the lower deck and other parts of the ship also 
are a great number of spacious cabins, baths, &c. 
The number of persons connected with the manage- 
ment and various departments of the ship is 103. 
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The tonnage is 1^431 tons^ and the engines are of 
450 horse-power. 

The following are some further dimensions and 
particulars relating to this steam-ship, with which 
the carpenter, at my request, obligingly furnished 
me. The extreme length of the ship from the figure- 
head to the stern is 267 feet 7 inches (upwards of 70 
feet longer than St. Nicholas' Steeple in Newcastle 
or the Monument in London is high). The ex- 
treme breadth is 87 feet 10 inches. The hold, 
under the lower saloon deck, is 21 feet 5 inches deep. 
The length of keel is 225 feet, and the breadth, 
outside of the paddle-boxes, is 60 feet 4 inches. The 
paddle-wheels are 32 feet 6 inches in diameter, and 
the displacement of water at 19 feet is about 2,646 
tons. 

The distance from Alexandria to Southampton 
may be taken in round numbers as nearly approach- 
ing 3,000 miles, for which the fare is 30/., or about 
2*4^. — say 2 J(f . per mile. This includes table, wines, 
steward's fees — in short everything, except such 
voluntary gratuities as may be given in return for 
the unceasing attention of the assistant-stewards, or 
for the pleasure imparted by the performances of a 
small but very proficient band of music. Of the 
ample scale and great liberality of these and other 
corresponding arrangements I shall best convey an 
idea, by describing the usual routine of a day. Life 
at sea is seldom described, because every one is pre- 
sumed to know it ; but as my own previous concep- 
tions in regard to the comfort of travelling in a large 
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9t^caxh9hip OTer two or three thousand miles, haye 
been exceeded^ the description I am about to giye 
m^y not be eotirely vritbout use to others, and es- 
peciaUy to thoee who are thinking of a Mediter- 
n^ue^n tripw 

Nearly unintermpted, sound and refreshing sleep 
h the bet^ possible indication of the comforts of my 
<< beHh** or sleeping place, and mj cabin is a co]>- 
yeoieut aad pleasant sitting-room by day; bat this 
t^^^lusive possession of a cabin to myself is owing to 
there being at this season few passengers from 
India, none who can avoid it choosing to rush from 
tropical heat to the icy winters of EnglajML At 
seyen in the morning an excellent cup of hot eoffiee 
is brought to my bed-side. At half-past cigiiil a 
bugle sounds, ** fore and afl," to giye intimation of 
breakfast at nine, at which hour it is again sounded 
both for the chief and other cabins. The break- 
fast table is amply stored with a variety of dishes 
excellently cooked, supplied with eggs, cream, but- 
ter, &c., due provision of all of which is attended 
to on board. At eleven in the forenoon, the band 
plays an hour on deck, brass instruments predomi- 
nating. At noon the bugle announces luncheon, 
which in the chief saloon is accompanied with 
wines, spirits, ale, porter, soda-water, &c. Dinner 
is served at four, and I copy a bill of fare as an 
example : — Giblet soup, boiled leg of mutton, 
stewed beef, roast fowls, ox tongue, goose, roast 
shoulder of mutton, boiled fowls, ham, braized 
breast of mutton, rabbit pie, sheep's head, curry and 
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rice. Second course.— Imperial pudding, goose- 
berry tarts, plum pudding, raspberry puff's, cheese 
cakes, rhubarb tarts and rice pudding. These are 
followed by a good dessert — melons, oranges, dates 
and other fruits, with ample supplies of port, sherry 
and Madeira. In quality of provisions and ex- 
cellence of cooking the table reminds one of the 
best class of continental tables-d'h6te. At seven, 
tea; at eight, music; at nine, a light supper and 
wine or grog serve to occupy the time until an early 
hour of rest arrives, at ten. 

The band plays an hour in the chief saloon every 
evening, using one or two violins, violincello, harp, 
&;c., in addition to other instruments. The per- 
formance usually includes an overture, one or two 
waltzes, a polka, cavatina, aria, set of quadrilles and 
galop. These are well selected from the best com- 
posers, and are played with great spirit and exe- 
cution, concluding, of course, with the National 
Anthem. 




XVII. Malta. 

On the morning of Saturday, January 10th, 
1857, I made an early breakfast, and soon afler 
seven o^clock went on shore at Valetta, the chief 
town of the island of Malta, and by the recommen- 
dation of a friend, obtained a good guide, who ac- 
companied me to such places as my short visit of 
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three hours would allow me to see. I first went 
to the church of St. John^ thence to the Auberge of 
Castille, to the Barricades commanding extensiTe 
views of the town^ harbour and adjacent country ; 
over part of the fortifications to the Govemor*s 
Palace, and afterwards to the Public Library and 
Museum and ancient Armoury. These, and pur- 
chases of books and maps, as also of some trinkets 
for presents on my return home, occupied my time 
very fully until near eleven, when I returned to the 
" Indus," which, however, did not leave the har- 
bour until noon, and I had thus an opportunity of 
seeing at leisure the shores of the Marsamuscet or 
quarantine harbour, and the various buildings of the 
forts and city which rise abruptly from them. 

The town of Valetta is for the most part included 
in a space of a mile in length and half a mile in 
breadth, and this portion of it is surrounded by for- 
tifications of great strength, as is also an outlying 
part or suburb about half a mile in length and the 
same in breadth, lying on the south-west. The 
whole occupies a bold promontory lying in a direc- 
tion from north-east (next the sea) to south-west, 
where it joins the main land of the island. 

The first objects that claim attention on landing 
are the extent and completeness of the fortified 
walls and vast works of defence. Next, the ex- 
treme regularity with which the narrow streets are 
arranged exactly at right angles throughout the 
whole town ; and it is impossible not to observe, in 
the generally well-built houses, the flat tops and 
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projecting balcony windows, which give an oriental 
character, blended with many indications of the 
Italian style of architecture. The streets, many 
of which are much thronged, are well paved, and 
almost always formed in a . straight line from one 
end to the other. There are many good shops, 
and altogether the active and cheerful aspect of 
Yaletta is calculated, I think, to make a &vour- 
able impression on any one who visits it for the first 
time. 

St. John's Church or Cathedral has a plain and 
unpretending exterior, but is richly decorated within. 
It contains some fine statuary, especially a represen- 
tation in white marble of the baptism of Christ by 
St. John, and some monumental figures. The cir- 
cular roof has been admirably painted, but is now in 
a state of great dilapidation. Not so the walls and 
floor. They are in excellent preservation. The for- 
mer both in the principal aisle or body of the church 
and in the side chapels, are decorated in a very 
sumptuous manner with marble, richly-gilt carvings, 
mouldings and other ornaments. The floor, through- 
out the entire edifice, is by far the most curious and 
attractive object, being inlaid with variously-coloured 
marbles in mosaic work, of astonishing variety and 
beauty, forming the monuments of knights and dis- 
tinguished persons, whose heraldic bearings are also 
represented by coloured mosaic work. I had often 
heard the floor of St. John's of Malta named as 
especially deserving of careful observation; and how- 
ever the curiosity of a stranger may be excited by 
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previous commendations, it stands little chance of 
being disappointed. The whole of the floor is 
uncovered, and the eye ranges over a wide area of 
costly and superb ornamentation, blended with mo- 
numental inscriptions, the examination of which re- 
quires much time. I could do no more than take a 
hurried glance over the many attractions of this 
cathedral church, which, in its historical associa- 
tions, as well as its splendid enrichments and heraldic 
records, is certainly one of the most remarkable of 
the churches of Christendom. 

The guide, M. Charles Schembri, directed my at- 
tention to some of the Auberges or ancient palaces 
of the Knights of Malta, and particularly to that of 
Castille, a very stately edifice of considerable extent, 
and in the Italian style. From this building a short 
walk took us to the barricade, named aflter Sir 
Thomas Maitland. It forms the summit of a lofly 
and strongly-fortified rock, and coitimands an ad- 
mirable prospect, including the eastern part of the 
town, fortifications and quays of Valetta, the great 
harbour, the opposite creeks, naval arsenal and forti- 
fications, which are upon an ample scale, both as re- 
gards extreme strength and the large area included 
in their limits. For many miles beyond, the eye 
ranges over a tract of barren-like ground, destitute 
, of the pleasant green which in England ever charms 
the eye ; yet the whole of this part of the island of 
Malta seems thickly-peopled— many villages as well 
as detached houses being visible; and at a distance of 
six miles are the city and cathedral of Citta Vecchia* 
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The country house of the governor was also pointed 
out to me. It is a prominent object on a consider- 
able eminence, and near it, I was informed, are ex- 
tensive and pleasant gardens. The prospect from 
this barricade is one of marvellous interest and 
beauty; and if the pleasure of my short sojourn in 
Malta was slightly marred by heavy showers of 
rain, it was enhanced by occasional gleams of sun- 
shine, which lit up portions of thet wide area before 
me, in strong and beautiful contrast to the darker 
shade, which cast a gloom over the rest. Moreover, 
a vivid rainbow was added, and formed some fur- 
ther compensation for the untoward influences of a 
rainy day. 

I visited some of the principal bastions, each of 
which commands a fine view, and from one of them 
I looked down on the Quarantine Harbour, and on 
the long lines of road, which form agreeable drives 
for some miles along the shores. There are some 
interesting monumental structures and statuary, 
which I could not spare time to examine in detail ; 
nor could I obtain any guide-book which describes 
them. Ailer passing through several streets to see 
the Auberges, market place, &c., I was taken 
by my guide to the governor's palace, a very 
spacious range of buildings in the centre of the 
town, containing many handsome apartments and 
good paintings, which are at all times accessible to 
strangers, and would repay a much more leisurely 
examination than I could bestow upon them. The 
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rooms are of great size and loftiness^ gained by 
spacious corridors, and many of the fresco paintings 
and tapestries are in good preservation. 

His Excellency, General Sir W. Reid, the Go- 
vernor of the island, kindly pointed out some objects 
of curiosity, and favoured me with a verbal descrip- 
tion of them ; but so numerous are these works, and 
so full of interest is this ancient palace of the former 
grand masters of the Knights of Malta, that I could 
only bestow a passing glance, without endeavouring 
to make any memoranda for a more detailed ac- 
count. His Excellency also afforded me an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the extensive view from the tower 
or observatory, which forms the summit of the 
palace, and which commands the whole town, the 
harbours, a large tract of the adjacent country and a 
wide range over the Mediterranean Sea. 

I next visited the armoury, which forms a part of 
the palace buildings. It is a long and wide room or 
gallery, containing a collection of ancient suits of 
armour and of various military weapons of the olden 
time. Some of the suits of armour are very curiously 
and lichly ornamented. I also saw the library, said 
to be the latest building erected by the order of 
knights of Jerusalem. In 1851 it contained upwards 
of 36,000 volumes, comprising 15,815 separate 
works. Of these, 300 were Oriental, 3,466 Latin, 344 
English, 3,989 Italian, 6,814 French, 802 Spanish 
and Portuguese, and 100 in other languages. There 
were also 16 codes, 309 manuscripts, and 362 other 
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collections.* The librarian showed me four volumes 
of catalogues of the several books, and directed my 
attention to some remarkable antiquities in a small 
museum adjoining the library. 

I bought a French work descriptive of this group 
of islands, which contains some engravings that 
convey a good idea of the streets, several of which 
ai*e so stcjep as to be ascended by steps. In others 1 
observed that, whilst part of the flagged pathway 
was formed in broad steps, the outer kerb-stone and 
middle part of the street were inclined. On the 
whole I saw enough in this short ramble to con- 
vince me that Malta presents many inducements for 
a longer stay, and that two or three weeks might be 
actively and pleasantly occupied in a general survey 
of its antiquities and scenery. 



XVIII. Malta to Gibraltar. 

Soon afler leaving Malta the weather became 
unsettled and the sea boisterous, and this con- 
tinued to increase until this morning, Tuesday, the 

* These data are taken from some brief descriptive notices 
appended to the Malta Almanac published by Mr. G. Muir, 
an enterprising bookseller, to whom I was indebted for some 
useful hints in my exploration of the town, and of whom I 
purchased some maps and views of Malta, and a set of 
coloured sketches of the costumes of the peasantry and other 
inhabitants of this and the adjacent islands. 
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13tli of January, when, after a very bitter night, 
the storm appears to have reached a climax. The 
sea is extremely rough, the wind directly ahead and 
very violent. Repeated flashes of lightning, followed 
by loud peals of thunder, accompany a hailstorm of 
unusual force, some of the hailstones being balls of 
ice of nearly an inch in diameter. During the whole 
of yesterday and the two last nights the heavy rains 
and sudden squalls have precluded all deck exercise, 
and I now write in my cabin with closed port-holes, 
against which heavy waves are dashing, and on 
deck repeated '^seas" sweep along from time to 
time. One of these carried the boatswain off the 
bowsprit at an early hour this morning, and he sus* 
tained some hurt, though not of a serious nature. 
The movement of the vessel is considerable, and 
during the night all my boxes, desks, &c. arranged 
for writing, were capsized one by one, and at day- 
light appeared lying on the floor in great confusion. 
I have succeeded in replacing them, and am now 
writing these notes notwithstanding the heavy pitch- 
ing of the ship. As a landsman's account of stormy 
weather may be considered liable to error as com- 
pared with a seaman's estimate of the same weather, 
I copy the following extracts from written memo- 
randa which Captain Brooks obligingly hands to 
me daily : — 

"Monday, Jan. 12, 1857. —Wind W.N.W. 
Fresh gales, with a heavy head sea, and hard 
squalls, with rain. Shipping much water forward 
at times." 
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"Tuesday, Jan. 13, 1867.— Wind W. N. W. 
Violent gales and squalls, with hail, thunder and 
lightning, attended with a very heavy sea. Ship 
pitching very heavy at times and shipping much 
water." 

Several hailstones of large size and perfectly 
round were brought into the cabin as curiosities. 
All the arrangements of the ship proceed— I was 
here going to say in their usual regular routine, 
and that the storm, violent as it is, occasions little 
or no discomfort beyond the confinement to the 
cabin ; but just as I had written the first syllable of 
*' proceed," my attention and writing were suddenly 
arrested by a perfect cataract rushing down from 
the deck windows of the main saloon, and for several 
minutes repeated and heavy showers, or rather 
streams, of water continued to fall at intervals, caus- 
ing a general dispersion of the ladies and children, 
who had been sitting quietly round the tables. I 
have several times attempted in the brief notes of 
this excursion to convey some idea of the remark- 
ably fine weather which has prevailed, and I now 
write in the very crisis of a most unmistakeable 
storm. The irruption of water seems greatly to 
have increased the hilarity of the party and the 
noise of the children, of whom there are several in 
the saloon. Their hearty prattling is now and then 
varied a little by crying, in consequence of falls or 
blows caused by the rolling of the ship, as also by a 
concert of penny trumpets, which appear to possess 
the charm of constant fascination to the juvenile and 

o 
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mountains appeared inland^ the summitB of which 
were entirely covered with snow. They form a 
part of the mountains of Sierra Nevada. We 
passed the bay of Almeria, and by means of glasses 
could distinguish its walls and houses. The wea- 
ther at noon to-day was extremely fine^ and this 
near proximity to such romantic scenery is an ad- 
dition to the many comforts and enjoyments of the 
voyage which far exceed anything I had antici- 
pated. During the whole of the afternoon and 
evenings so long as light continued^ the views of the 
Spanish mountains were exceedingly fine. Some 
of the loftier summits were at a distance of from 
forty to fifty miles, and their elevation exceeds 
eleven thousand feet. 



XIX. — Gibraltar. 

At two o'clock on the morning of Friday, the 
16th of January, the Indus was moored in Gib- 
raltar Bay. I rose at five, enjoyed a view of the 
scenery by moonlight from the deck, and soon after 
six went ashore with the admiralty agent, with 
whom, and one of the ship*s officers, I walked 
through the small town or city of Gibraltar; saw 
the parade-ground and beautiful gardens and walks 
of the Alemada, which are laid out with great taste 
in an ornamental manner, and form a very pleasant 
promenade for the inhabitants. I afterwards walked 
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alone up a considerable portion of the hill, at the 
base of which the city is situated. The views from 
different stations on this walk are uncommonly 
grand, commanding the whole of the bay, studded 
with ships of all nations, probably about 300 in 
number. The vegetation here is of semi-oriental 
aspect, the more ordinary European trees being 
mixed with aloes, palms and prickly pears. To the 
south are the lofty mountains of Africa^ of bold and 
striking contour, and on the opposite side of the 
bay is the town and aqueduct of Algeziras. From 
Queen Charlotte's battery I had an extensive view 
northward into Spain, overlooking the strong forti- 
fications and neutral ground, and extending to the 
magnificent mountains of the Sierra Nevada. Ailer 
greatly enjoying this exploration of the rock, and 
examining the limestone of which it is composed, I 
went down to the Moorish tower, an ancient and 
remarkable remnant of Mooiish skill and strength. 
It is formed of bricks and small stones united by 
very strong cement, and though exposed to a direct 
attack from the north, being exactly in the line be- 
tween an invading party and the town, it has re- 
ceived many a blow, of which it bears the marks, 
without being demolished or even much mutilated. 
I applied to the serjeant of the district for permission 
to see the rock galleries, which are ranked amongst 
the chief wonders of this immensely-strong fortress. 
These are three in number, and by visiting two of 
them I gained a good idea of the whole. The ex- 
cavations are made in solid limestone, which stands 
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witboat support from masonry, &c. They are 
arched in form, and, speaking from recollection, 
I should say that the greater portion of them are 
from fiye to six yards wide and about the same in 
height Large guns are placed in occasional open- 
ings, which command a clear range over the access 
from the land or north side. The Lower Union and 
Union Gralleries which I visited are at an eleyation 
of about 300 feet, and the latter is rather more than 
a quarter of a mile in length. The guide conducted 
me to a point on the open rock commanding a 
beautiful prospect, and to a pathway by which I 
ascended to the station I had before visited. I 
thus once more enjoyed the magnificent views over 
the bay and opposite mountains, and saw them to 
the greatest advantage on so clear and bright a day. 
I walked down the inclined roads by a zig-zag 
route to the town, and hired a conveyance for an 
hour. Afler going through part of the fortifica- 
tions, which are of great strength and kept in a 
perfect state of preservation, I visited the northern 
extremity of the rock. This is a most superb object, 
rising in an almost perpendicular clifi^ to a height 
of 1,470 feet. Leaving the carriage, 1 walked along 
the eastern base of the precipice to Catalan Bay. 
The sun was shining with intense brightness on the 
vast sides of this rugged and almost vertical clifi^, 
and the light edges of the limestone stood out in 
bold relief on a sky of the most beautiful blue. 
This aspect of the rock is one which well merits the 
attention of a visitor ] it unquestionably forms one 
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of the most magnificent scenes "which Gibraltar can 
present ; and, excepting only the gorge of OUioule, 
near Toulon, I do not remember to have seen more 
noble rock scenery. Those who consider what a 
grand effect is produced by rock precipices at 
Cheddar and Clifton, varying in height from three 
to five hundred feet, may readily imagine the supe- 
rior grandeur of a solid wall of rock nearly three 
times the elevation of the highest of the English 
clifis. I sat down to gaze upon this celebrated and 
truly picturesque rock; and I shall not readily forget 
the impressions of awe and sublimity which were 
induced. If this land view was sublime, so was the 
vast expanse of Mediterranean sea, of whose shoi'es 
I was now about to take a parting view. I next 
drove to a large English camp on the plain, north 
of the city, and, past it, to the Neutral ground, a 
space of land about a quarter of a mile in extent, 
stretching across the isthmus which unites the bold 
promontory of Gibraltar to the main land, bounded 
by an English road on the south and by lines of 
sentry-boxes on the north and south. I passed the 
boundary and was then in Spain, but only advanced 
a few paces and returned to Gibraltar, where I made 
some purchases of Hagge Said Guesus, a dealer in 
Moorish curiosities, some of which are remarkably 
beautiful. I then returned to the Indus, which left 
this harbour at noon on her way to Southampton. 
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XX* Gibraltar to Southamptok. 

We bad excellent yiews of the shores and moun- 
tains of this pan of Spain, and of Tarifa, the most 
southern point in Europe, and in the evening we 
passed Cape Tra&lgar, which gave rise to inquiries 
and convenation connected with that £imous battle 
and the death of Nelson. The weather oondnnes fine 
and the thermometer in mj cabin is above 60<*. On 
the forenoon of Saturday, the 17th of January, we 
passed close to Cape St. Vincent, of which, and of 
the adjacent rocks and coasts, we had a yerj clear 
view. The weather channinglj fine; the sea mo- 
derately smooth; scarcely anj perceptible motion of 
the yessel, and every one apparently deriving as 
much enjoyment as it is possible to have at sea. I 
walked on deck several hours and entered into con- 
versation with some of the passengers on various 
subjects, taking at times a brief interval of rest, or 
reading or writing in my cabin. 

Sunday, January 18tb, 1857. — I rose at seven 
and walked some time on deck before breakfast, and 
for several hours during the day, the extreme fine- 
ness of the weather being a great inducement to take 
open air exercise. We are now, at 3 o'clock on Sun- 
day afternoon, off the coast of Portugal, nearly op- 
posite to Oporto, and in latitude 40^48' and longitude 
&*dS west, and within 100 miles of Cape Finisterre. 
It is charmingly bright and clear; a bracing air 
firom the north, and the sun imparting an agreeable 
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warmth. Thermometer in my cabin 64°. Prayers 
were read in the saloon this morning by Mr. Palmer. 
This beautiful weather, the yery perfection of all 
that can be desired, is a happy contrast to the sad 
accounts which recent papers contain of storms 
and shipwrecks on the English coasts, and we 
are hoping for a continuance of favourable weather 
across the Bay of Biscay, which, if all be well, we 
shall enter very early to-morrow morning. The time 
passes most quickly and agreeably, and I have daily 
occasion to admire the extreme exactness and regu- 
larity of all the arrangements of this excellent ship. 
I gladly record these impressions now, in order 
more vividly to remember the enjoyment I have 
experienced during my return voyage in the Indus. 
I am writing with the greatest possible comfort in 
my cabin, enjoying the shade, the pleasant tempera- 
ture and a fine sea view out of the window or port, 
which gives abundance of light and an ample range 
of prospect. 

Moqday, January 19th, 1857. — Cape Finisterre 
was passed at two o'clock this morning, and when 
I rose at seven we had advanced some forty or fifty 
miles into the Bay of Biscay, which, especially in 
winter, is supposed by many to be in almost per- 
petual and violent commotion. The sun was rising 
brightly at half-past seven, over low and distant 
hills, which were just discernible in the horizon; the 
sea was almost as smooth as it had been along the 
coasts of Portugal and Spain ; and its waves, of 
moderate size, imparted a gentle and i^reeable 
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movement to the ship. At nine, to a moment 
(for every meal is served with the utmost punc- 
tuality), we sat down to an excellent breakfast, sum- 
moned by the fine air of Braham's splendid song, 
" The Bay of Biscay," played on the bugle, and 
at eleven the band played this and several other 
excellent pieces of music. At noon we were in 
latitude W 17 and longitude 8° 24' W., having in 
the last twenty-four hours run 220 miles, Ushant, 
the north-west point of France, bearing N. 29, E. 
and the distance 288 miles. At three o'clock in the 
afternoon, when I am writing this brief memoran- 
dum, the sea is moderately smooth, having no waves 
of much size except a long, rolling movement, 
giving a gentle undulation to the ship, which 
neither interferes with writing nor with walking on 
deck, where the band-master in the forepart of the 
vessel is taking some portraits in a photographic 
camera. 

In the evening, after dinner, I went on deck to 
see a clear and brilliant sunset, and walked upwards 
of a mile on the deck admiring the beautiful surface 
of the sea, which was slightly rippled : wide and 
very long waves were rolling gently in large undu- 
lations, and reflecting the bright lustre of the sky. 
We are now nearly halfway across the Bay of 
Biscay, and one of the officers of the ship informs 
me that in only four out of twenty-six passages 
has he experienced rough weather in it. Certainly 
nothing can be more easy and agreeable than the 
slight movement of the vessel, the moderate tempe- 
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rature and the continued uniformity of all the ex- 
cellent arriEingements on board the Indus. 

Tuesday, January 20th, 1867. — A stormy morn- 
ing, with dark clouds, showers of rain, a heavy sea, 
boisterous waves crested with foam, and considerable 
movement and occasional sudden pitching of the 
ship. The passengers are mostly confined below by 
the inclemency of the weather, and the band, un- 
able to play on deck, are performing on stringed 
instruments, with comet accompaniment, in the 
saloon, while I am writing these lines in my cabin, 
by which I may in after times be reminded that it 
is possible to collect one's thoughts and to write a 
legible hand in the very midst of a Bay of Biscay 
storm. 

At six in the evening. — A strong gale has been 
blowing all day, and the barometer, from 30® 60', 
has descended to 29^76'. The sea is magnificent, 
and the ship's motion so violent as to occasion much 
merriment at dinner, when a haunch of mutton was 
fairly pitched into a gentleman's lap. It fell to my 
lot to propose the health of the captain and officers 
of the ship, and I availed myself of the opportunity 
of expressing the sense which I believe is generally 
entertained by the passengers of the kindness and 
ability shown in all that relates to the comfort of 
those on board, and to the safe management of the 
ship. 

The concert this evening included the following 
pieces, which I mention as examples of the character 
of the music which has formed so agreeable an ad- 
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dition to the enjoyment of our forenoons and even- 
ings:— 

Overtore to Semiramide . . • Rossini. 

Waltz. — ** La Prima Doniut'' • . Jnllien. 

Polka. -lillian D'AIbert 

Cayatioa. — From Opera Grazza Ladra • Rossini. 

Quadrille.— Infant Prodigy . . . Jnllien. 
Aria.— Summer Mom, from L'Etoile do 

Nord Meyerbeer. 

Gralop. — Lightning .... D' Albert. 

Wednesday, 2l8t January, 1857. — The heavy 
gale, boisterous sea and dark threatening clouds, 
lightning and rain of yesterday are succeeded this 
morning by a favourable change. I rose at eight 
o'clock, and enjoyed from my cabin window the 
welcome sight of the shores of England, and equally 
welcome were clear blue skies, light fleecy clouds 
and a moderately smooth sea. The highlands near 
Plymouth, some snow-capped summits of Dart- 
moor, and a line of coast extending eastward to 
Start Point, are in view, as is also a faint and dis- 
tant white line rising above the horizon, which when 
viewed by a telescope proved to be the Eddy- 
stone Lighthouse. It thus happens that one of the 
first objects seen on approaching England carries 
with it an association of ideas connected with the 
mining districts at Alston, near Allendale, the ex- 
tensive lead mines there having at one time been 
under the direction of @meaton, the engineer of the 
lighthouse. 

The band are playing as usual as I enter this 
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memorandum ; the movement of the ship is perfectly 
smooth and pleasant; the bright sunshine is allevi- 
ating the diminished temperature, and all on board 
seem in good spirits, and truly glad once more to 
see the good old island. 



Thus end my notes written on board the Indus. 
I have only to add that we safely reached South- 
ampton at an early hour next morning. 



In page 2 of the Introduction to these Notes I 
have mentioned that the idea of printing them arose 
from a suggestion made by Mr. Lee, that, if I did so, 
he would prepare a series of photographic pictures 
to present to Mr. Stephenson, some other friends and 
myself, retaining also copies in his own collection 
as reminiscences of our pleasant excursion. These 
photographic drawings have been accomplished 
with great success under circumstances of peculiar 
difficulty, arising from the intensity of light and con- 
ditions of climate, varying so much from those of 
more northern latitudes, to. which Mr. Lee's exer- 
tions as an anmteur photographist had hitherto been 
confined. 

The views thus taken form a most valuable and 
interesting illustration of the scenery and antiquities 
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of Egypt and the other places yisited, and also of 
working operations connected with the first Egyp- 
tian railway. In many of these sun pictures Mr. 
Lee has admirahly succeeded in bringing the pen- 
cillings of nature in conformity with the finest effects 
of artistic treatment. 

Seventeen of the views represent various scenes 
and groups of figures illustratiye of the construc- 
tion of the works near Cairo, Alexandria and other 
parts on the railway made by Mr. Stephenson to 
connect these cities. 

Four views show the palm groves near Alex- 
andria, and those remarkable monuments of anti- 
quity, Pompey's Pillar and Cleopatra's Needle. 

Five views exhibit the scenery at Kafr Azzayat, 
where the River Nile is crossed by the steam ferry. 
The ferry itself is shown under four different points 
of view, viz., at the landing-place; at a short dis- 
tance from the shore ; midway across the river and 
at the opposite side of the Nile. 

Four views show the mode of raising water and 
give curious illustrations of scenery and costume 
near Cairo. 

Five views of Valetta (in one of which the yacht 
" Titania" is introduced), of Algiers and Gibraltar, 
complete the entire series. These views I greatly 
value as vividly recalling many interesting features 
of the scenery and people among whom we have 
passed. Still more highly do I value them as a 
mark of friendship and esteem from the eminent 
artist who produced them. 
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The printing of this little volunae has been re- 
tarded by the pressure of professional engagements 
connected with the mines placed under my direc- 
tion. It is only at intervals, few and far between, 
that I have been able to examine the proofs, and I 
have to express great obligation to my friend Mr. J. 
G. Anderson, of Newcastle, for many valuable cor- 
rections required in consequence of the desultory 
manner in which my note books were written. Mr. 
Anderson also employed some of his leisure hours 
in making a careful translation of the interesting 
pamphlet mentioned in page 170. To have added 
any abstract of this or other sources of information, 
would have extended these Notes far beyond the 
limits proposed, and which have been chiefly con- 
fined to the ordinary incidents and observations of 
a tour taken for recreation, without any aim at pro- 
fessional, antiquarian, scientific or literary researches. 
To all who are disposed to cultivate such studies 
on the shores of the Mediterranean or in Egypt, the 
field is as wide as it is captivating, and highly-favour- 
able inducements and opportunities are afibrded by 
the Syro-Egyptian Society of London. 

Those who favour me by accepting a copy of this 
book, which, having no pretensions to publicity, is 
strictly meant for private distribution, will, I trust, 
excuse its imperfections, and make due allowance 
for the circumstances under which I have endea- 
voured to preserve a few reminiscences of an agree- 
able visit to Egypt. 

T. 8. 
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